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INTRODUCTION. 


; MONG the many ſtudies, which engage 
the human mind, it is univerſally allowed 
that there is not any one more inſtruct- 
and amuſing than in the wonders 
Nature — which, while it entertains, 
inſpires us with juſt ideas of the works of 
Divine Providence. Love for the Places of their birth 

is implanted in the breaſtof all men, the knowledge 
of which ought to be the chicf object that ſhould 
attract their attention: But it is obſervable, that 


ſpeak more familiarly, they can 
minutely dwell upon the 
Spain, and Italy ; when they are not able 
n Wales or 
. and. Whether this extravagant peculiarity 
ariſes from an innate defire of — 
more remarkable in things at a diſtance, than at 
we will not here inquire into: Certain it 
is, that the intereſt of every Briton ought to be, 
to gain a knowledge of his own country, before 
that of any other, more eſpecially as the works of 
Nature and Art are fo abundantly diſtributed 
therein. But as ſome literary aſſiſtance is requir- 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


GREAT-BRITAIN im Gentrart. 
REAT-BRITAIN, which 


it in 1536, ü m e r Scot- 
land was united with them both the fifth of 
Q. Anne, 1707. Theſe three together conſtitutes 
of the richeſt, largeſt and beautifulleſt iſlands in 
3 being ſix hundred and fifty- eight 
. three hundred broad, and contains ſe- 
ſeven thouſand two hundred and forty-four 
miles. 
form 


of England, or South Britain, is trian- 
having Scotland on the north, the German 
the caſt, and the Engliſh channel on the ſouth, 

which 


S 
Scotl or N Britain, 


degree 
itude ; 


rman fea on the eaſt ; by 
: -hills, the river Erſk and 
— which divides it from 


e up our reader's time with a te- 
9 — or the de- 
&c. as it 


fummer. This (as an ancient author juſtly remarks*) 
18 to the warm vapours and moderate breezes 
that are continually arifing from the ſea, which 
would never happen from the power of the ſun alone; 
this likewiſe ſerves to purify the air, and keep it in 
a conſtant agitation, which renders the inhabitants of 
this country lets ſubject to any remarkable epidemical 
diſeaſes, ſo common to other countries: and though 
there are fome in the fame latitude which enjoy a 
and more ſerene and ſettled weather, yet 


in general more healthful, as be proved 
2 ads iis of — 


The 1 of this iſland is bly diverſified with 
arable land, meadows, woods, rivers, and here and 


* Ocavius Minutius Felix, 


there 
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* GREAT-BRITAIN IN GENERAL: 
Dean, Sherwood and Windſor, are thoſe of the 
note that remains, which will be likewiſe 
en of in the courſe of this work. 


LONDON, 


wealth and number of inhabitants, is fo antient, that 
its foundation is difficult to 
It is ficuated abour fixty miles 
diſtance prevents jt from the 
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r makes its ſituation 
— ts have — cer by land 
or water with the remoteſt corners of the 
the circumyacent fields abundantly fupply it with 
many materials for building, as "as for bricks, 

loom, &c. ſtone, wood, coals, &c. are 
Es Bia dy Sar col ſo that there is not 


eſſary for the convenience of human life, 
ber Cinies b rated wad in gas abundance, 


OP this city was 2 * by a ſtrong 
wall, ſome remains * which are ſtill 0 be ſeen, 
which were ſeveral gates and VIZ. 
the Poftern by the Tower, Aldgete, kiſhopſeate, Moor- 
gate, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, Newgate, Ludgate and 
Briagegate, only one of which (Newgate) is at this 
preſent time ſtanding, the reſt being pulled down, for 
the beautifying the city, and to render a freer circu- 
lation of air through the different ftreets, for the 
health and convenience of the inhabitants. Round the 
above wall for its greater ſtrength and better defenc: 
a large and deep ditch was made, which at firſt was 

B kept 
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kept carefully cleaned and maintained, but in time 
being neglected, became narrow and filthy, and in 
the year 1606, when the city well cleanſed their ditches 
and common ſewers, were made therein 
in Holborn-ditch and Fleet-ditch, fince which time 
they have been either filled. up, or arched over and 
houſes built thereon. 
Antiently the City of London was watered by 
ſeveral ſtreams, by the Thames on the ſouth, by the 
river Wells on the Weft, by a water from Walprock, 
and a fourth water called the Bourn, which ran thro” 
Langbourn Ward, watering that part on the eaft ; and 
on the weſt by another great water called Oldbourn, 
which fi out of the earth where the bars ſtood, 
and irs fall into the wells; but the city extend- 
ing itſelf, wells were dug, and ducts employed to 
ſupply the ſcveral neighbourhoods with ſpring water, 
ſuch as Holy-well, Clement well, Clerks or Cler ten- 
well, and many others, beſides conduits, pools, &c. 
but though all theſe methods were taken to ſupply 
London with water, they were ſtill infufficient, there- 
fore Gilbert Sandford obtained a grant to convey wa- 
ter from the village of Tyburn, by pipes of lead into 
the city. And in the year 1582, one Peter Morrice 


erected an engine near London-bridge, by which he 


raiſed a great quantity of water and conveyed it into 
all parts of the city, to the convenience of the 
inhabitants : there have been alſo many 

brought into the city by ingenious perſons, but Sir 
Hugh M:ddleion, who, at his own coſt and expence, 
brought the New River from Chadwell and Amvell 
to the north fide of London near Iſlington, deſerves 
our particular notice and remembrance. 

As the city of London, chiefly owes it's health and 
wealth to the river 'Thames, we ſhall ſay a few words 
on that noble ftrcam. This river takes it's riſe from 
the fide of a little hill in the plains of Cotfwold in 
Glouceſterſhire, above a mile from Tetbury in the 
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fame County, near unto the Foſſe, (an hi ſo 
called of old) where it was Ae or 

and running towards the eaſt meets with the Cirze, 
7 } * * . 
ing ſeveral ſtreams 


177 
; 


ty 
twenty-five Wards in the 
but the Mayor, C 


in the year 1550, 
appointed it to be a ward of London, and ſo made 
; ties, curioſities, and 


TowtEenRn-STREET Wa D. 


Which is the firſt ward in the eaſt part of the city, 
and derives its natne from the principal ſtreet therein. 
It extendeth from the ſaid tower in the eaſt, almoſt 
to Billingſgate in the weſt, one half of the tower, the 
ditch on the weſt fide, and bulwarks adjoining, ftand 
ithin that part, where the antient wall of the city 
went from the e fourth to the river Thames, 


This antique fabric is rendered venerable for the 
notice _ > wy „and is famous for 
many tragical tures. 

This fortreſs takes its name from the 
ſquare tower, in the middle thereof, built 


white 


Wilkam 
ihe 
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the Conqueror, in 1076, as a retreat for himſelf and 
followers in caſe of any infurreftion of the Lon- 
doners, of whom he was extremely jealous. His 
fon William Rufus, ſurrounded it with a _ 
wall and bulwarks on all fides, and fortified it wit 
a deep and broad ditch, and likewiſe erected a royal 
*. th on the ſouth fide, wherein divers kings and 
queens have fince reſided. The buildings within 
the walls have been gradually increafi ron * 
time, ſo that the place now appears to 
town than a — y 
The Tower is ſituated extremely pleaſant and con- 
venient, eaſtward of the City hy pla and near 
to cover it from invaſion by water. It is 
parted from the Thames by a narrow ditch and a 
convenient wharf, to which it has a communication 
by a drawbridge, for the readier iſſuing and receiv- 
ing naval or military ſtores. On this wharf there is 
a long and beautiful platform, on which are 
fixty-one pieces of cannon. elegantly mounted on 
iron carriages. T heſe are fired off on fate or any 
public rejoicing days. Within the walls, parallel 
to the whart is another platform, called the Ladies 
Line, it being much frequented by them in the ſum- 
mer, it is ſeventy yards in length, and ex 
leafart, ſhaded within by a lofty row of trees, 
Coins a delightful proſpect ont of the ſhi 
on the river Thames, and a continual mo wm 0. 
of boats paſſing and repaſſing thereon. You roo ain 
this line by ſtone ſteps, and you may walk thereon 
nearly round the walls of the tower without interrup- 
tion. In your couric are three batteries, the firſt 
called the Devil's Battery, where is a platform of 
ſeven pieces of cannon, though on the battery itſelf 
are only five; the next is called the Stone battery, 
defended by eight pieces of cannon, and the laſt is 
named the Hooden Battery, mounted with Ji pebees x 
all theſe are nine 
The 
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The principal entrance into this fortreſs is by a 
gate to the weſt, of a ſufficient height and width to 
admit coaches and heavy carriages ; which muſt firſt 
paſs over a ſtrong ſtone bridge, built acroſs the 
ditch. There is another entrance for foot 
over the draw-bridge to the wharf, which is 
vided from the main land by two gates at each end, 
opened every day at a ſet hour, for a free intercourſe 
between the inhabitants of the Tower, the city and 
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ufed for the keeping of ſalt- petre. 
ere 
armoury for the ſeg ſervice; in the other are many cloſets 
fitted with warlike tools and other inſtru- 
ments of death. In the ſecond ſtory are two other 
floors, one chiefly filled with arms, the other with arms 
and armourers tools. In the upper ſtory are kept 
matches, ſheep-ſkins, tanned hides, &c. and in a 
mall apartment called Julias Czſar's Chapel, are 
kept the records and other papers relative to the pri- 
of the place. The models of all new in- 
vented inftruments of deſtruction preſented to gp- 
vernment are alſo lodged here. 
to this tower, is a church or de- 
dicated to St. Peter ad Vincula, or St. Peter in Chains. 


5 


T his ſtructure merits very little deſcription. It was 
e of the royal family, 


(who formerly reſided in the Tower) and is a plain 
Gothic ſtructure, void of all ornament. Here are 
interred 


— 
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interred the bodies of Q. Anne Bullen, Q. Catherine 
Howard, Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, Jobs 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland, and James duke of 
"Monmouth, who were executed either in the Tower or 
on the Hill. 

Northward of the White Tower, is a noble build- 
ing called the Grand Store-houſe, and is two hundred 
and forty-five feet long and fixty broad. This ftruc- 
ture was by King James II. and finiſhed by 
King William. It is built of brick and ſtone, and 
on the north ſide is a ſtately door-caſe, adorned with 
four columns, an entablature, and triangular pedi- 
ment of the Dorick order. Under the pediment are 
the king's arms enriched with very ornamental tro- 


work. 

this building we are ſhewn the ſmall armoury, 
in which are arms for near eighty thouſand men. 
This is one of the and moſt admired curioſi- 
ties of its kind in Europe; the different forms in 
which the arms are dif 


e.) 
floor, under the ſmall armoury, is 
the Royal Train of Artillery, where are a 
ber of braſs and iron cannon, wi 


peace of Aix ls Chapelle. 
is coſts #wo-pence in company, ſingly 
White Tetver, is à plain brick 


Horſe Armoury, wherein beſide 
ſcvcral 
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ſeveral curious ſuits of armour, coats of mail, &c. 
Many N ap yt are re- 

ui in armour, on 
(ie ice of ing this i eva 


y fix-pen 

the Spaniſh ar- 
monty is ſituated, wherein the ſpoils of the Invincible 
Armada are repoſited, and are a monument of 
the ſignal victory obtained by the Engliſh over the 
whole naval power of Spain, and which adds luſtre to 


reign "ine of ueen Elizabeth ; beſides theſe 
— 71 — of which were intended as inſtru- 


ments — for he Engliſh, if their enemies had 
fucceeded in their enterprize) there are many other 
pieces, viz. King Henry VIIPs walking 
model of Sir Thomas Lombe's 

or thrown 
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20 which the * — 2 — but the conſtable 
ing the warchmen to his ese hi 


that the conſtables di 


thing leſs than to be hanged, ; i 
— of that, the kin applauded his reſoluczen i in honeſtly doing 
his duty, and made him a handſome preſeat. At the ſame time 
he ſetted apon Sr. Maga“ pariſh an annual grant of 231. and 
a mark, and made a proviſion for furniſhing thirty chaldron of 
coals and a large allowance of bread annually, for ever, t 
the comfortable relief of his iſoners and their 
which the warders ſay is paid them to this day. | 
+ No words can deſcribe the beautiful ſtructure of this machine z 
the following is a brief account of it. It contains twenty-fix 


crown 


corpor 
The 7ewe!-Office is a dark ftrong 
are kept ; theſe are exhibited by 
can- 


of curious 
. (Price one ſhilling in company 
ſingly fxpence, the fight of this office.) ; 
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this gate 
ſhut, whi 


* 
George's keys: upon which the gate is and 
the keys lodged in the Warder's hall, till the time of 


locking, which is 
night, and after they 
proceed to the main 
with the officers upon 
uſual challenge from the main guard to the 
„ Is, I bo comes there ? he anſwers, the keys; 
the challenger fays, Paſs keys ; upon which the 
c_— —— > 
yeoman porter then ſays, Ged ſave King George, and 
amen is loudly anſwered by ol oe nnd. From 
hence the yeoman porter with his guard, 

to the povernor's, where the keys are after 
which no perſon can go out or come in on any pre- 


rence whatever, until next morning, without the 
watch- 
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The Cuftom- Houſe is a very ſpacious and com- 
modious building of brick and ſtone, adorned with 
upper and lower order of architecture, the latter 
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res and merchandize 
_ either have been imported, or are going tq 


be exported, and are a teſtimony of the vaſt trade 


carried on in this city. 

The Trinity-Houſe, a good handſome large * 
ing, is ſituated in Water-lane, and belongs to an 
antient corporation of Mariners, founded in the 
reign of King Henry VIII. for the ation of 
ſea-men, and ſecurity and convenience . 

iners on our coaſts. 

This corporation FER 
revenues, have an ty of doing a great 
of good, by applying it to 8 WM 
have built three fair and commodious hoſpitals ; 
two at Deptford and one at Mile-End. That at 
Mile-end is a handſome ſtructure, with a fair 
chapel appropriated for decayed fea-commanders, 
maſters of veſſels, or pi and their widows. 

The Yifualling-Offce, on Tower-hill, has no- 
thing remarkable to attract attention, fuffice it to 
ſay, that all affairs relative to 
royal navy are tranſacted here, and there are hand- 
ſome apartments for ſome of the commiſſioners and 
officers. 

There are two halls in this ward to 
companies, Baker's-ball, in Hart- lane, and Cloth- 
woerker's-ball, in Mincing-lane. 

The Church of St. Dunſtan in the Eaft, is the 
one here that merits ular notice. This churc 


ſituated on the weſt of St. Dunſtan's hill is of 


great my ap was greatly by the con- 
the year 1666, but 
deb giner ther thereby, a beautiful new having, 


thereto, which is worthy the 
of all thoſe who have a taſte for architecture, and 
can admire the works of that great architect Sir 
Chriſtopher IV ren, 
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Biitt1iyogScatreEt Warp, 


Begins at the weſt end of Tower-freet Ward, in 
Thames-ftreet, about Smart ie, and runs along 
on both ſides that ſtreet, to St. Magnus” Church, a 
the foot of London Bridge. 

The moſt remarkable place in this ward, and 
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« Here, by the permiſſion of Heaven, hell broke 
os RT this Proteſtant City, from the 
« malicious hearts of barbarous Papiſts, by the 
hand of their agent Hubert, who confeſſed, 
e and on the ruins of this place declared the 
fact, for which he was hanged. viz. That 
« here began the dreadful fire, which is de- 
4 fcribed, and ted on and by the neigh- 
% bouring pillar, erefted Anno 1680, in the 
« Mayoralty of Sir Patience Ward, Knight. 


In this lane is feated Butcher” ball, in which are 
three handſome rooms, finely adorned with fretwork 
and wainſcot, viz. an upper and lower hall, and a 
—_— 
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This ward derives its name from its connection 
with London Bridge, beginning at the ſouth end 
next Southwark, and ftretching northward up Grace- 
ebwreb-ftireet, to the corner of Lombard-ftreet and 
Gracechurch-ſtreet, including the greateſt part of all 
the alleys and courts on the eaſt ſide; and on the weft 
fide, all the lanes, courts, &c. in { hames-ftreet on 
both fides to New-key, part of Michael .- Lane and 
Crooted- lane. 

The principal places of note in this ward are 
1 Bridge, the Monument, and Fiſamonger's- 


London-bridge, built acroſs the river Thames, from 
Londen to Southwark, conſiſts of nineteen arches, 
about twenty feet wide each, but the centre one is 
conſiderably larger, two arches having been thrown 
into one. Theſe arches are not all paſſable, two on 
the ſouth ſide, and four on the north, being taken 
up with the Londen: bridge Water Works. Thoſe on 
the ſouth fide, erected — 2 few years, to ſupply 

the 
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the Borough with water, are worked in the fame 
manner as thoſe on the north, but are much ſmaller. 
This bridge was originally built of wood, about 
the year 994, and finiſhed in 1016, it being burnt 
in the year 1136, it was rebuilt in 1163. 
wooden bridge requiring ſuch heavy expence to 
keep it in dats, the 4 therefore, obtained from 
parliament a tax upon wool, for rebuilding it of 
ſtone, which gave birth to the vulgar opinion of its 
being built on wool-packs. 
begun in 1176, and took up thirty-three years be- 
fore it was compleated. It was founded on piles of 
timber, drove to the bottom of the river, and had a 
draw-bridge about the middle of it. 
On the eaſt fide of this bridge, in the ninth 
pier, from the north end, was a handſome chapel, 
formerly dedicated to St. Themas ; it had an en- 
trance the river as well as the ſtreet, was beau- 
tifully paved with black and white marble; and in 
the middle of it was a ſepulchral monument, the 
remains whereof were diſcovered by the inhabitant 
who dwelt over it. 
The rows of houſes that were built on each fide, 
ve it rather the appearance of a ſtreet than a 
and the narrownels of the over it 


occaſioned the loſs of many lives, from the number 
of 


carriages paſſing and re- paſſing; the ſtraitneſs of 
the arches, — Joined —_ enormous fize of 
the ſterlings, was alſo the occaſion of many 

fatal accidents : to remedy theſe inconveniences two 
acts of parliament were paſſed in 1756, granting aid 
to repair and improve the bridge; and accordingly 
the houſes with a great part of the bridge were de- 
moliſhed, and the preſent repairs and improvements 
completed with the utmoſt expedition. 

Though this bridge cannot vie for beauty and 
convenience with that of Weſtminſter, yet it has a 


grand appearance from the water, and affords the 
pe 


paſſengers one of the fineſt in the world, 
on one fide a numerous fleet of merchant ſhips, 
equal, perhaps, in value to half a nation; and on 
the other an extenſive view of fine buildings, ſtretch- 
ing along the banks of a beautiful river. 

he water-works on the _ is eſteemed 
one of the moſt 12 10us pieces of machi in 
the whole world, is ſuperior to the 2 
water engine at Marli in France. 

ſifty- two gallons of water in a minute, that is forty- 
fix thouſand eight hundred and ninety-fix hogſheads 
in a day, to the height of one hundred and twenty 
feet, where it is received in a baſon, on the top of 
2 tower, and conveyed to almoſt every part of the 
city. 

The Monument, on the eaſt fide of Fiſi ftreet- bill. 
was erected to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
_ dreadful Fire of London in 1665. This beautiful 
piece of architecture was and finiſhed under 
the direction of that great genius Sir Cbriſtopber 
Wren, it exceeds in height (and may juſtly be faid 
to vie with) thoſe famous ones of antiquity, of 
Trajan and Antonius, at Rome. 

This column is of the Doric order, fluted, and of 
Portland ftone. T he height from the ground is two 
hundred and two feet, and fifteen in diameter. There 
is a balcony within thirty-two feet of the top, where 
is a blazing urn of gilt braſs; within is a large 
ſtair- caſe of black marble, containing three hundred 
and forty-five ſteps, ten inches and a half broad, 
and fix inches thick. | 

The pedeſtal on which this noble pillar ſtands, 
is forty feet high, and twenty-one ſquare. Tae 
front of which, on the weſt fide is adorned with very 
curious emblems in Alte Relieve, denoting the de- 
ſtruction and reſtoration of the city, and finely exe- 
cuted by Mr. Cibber. 

On 
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tions, deſcribing the deſolation of the city by that 
dreadful fire“, and ſpecifying the prudent vigorous 
meaſures taken by the king and parliament for re- 
ſtoring it with greater beauty, magnificence, and 
CONVENIENCE. 

On the eaſt ſide is alſo an inſcription, fignifyi 
the names of the Lord Mayors, from the time ge. 

nll it was finiſhed. 

On the weſt ſide is another inſcription, expreſſing, 
* ee was > 
and carried on by the malice and treachery of the 
** Popiſh faction, to extirpate the Proteſt. nt reli- 
gion, and the old Engliſh liberty, and to intro- 
* duce Popery and flavery.” This inſcription was 
razed out, by order of Janes II. but was engraved 
again after the revolution. 

Fiſhmonger's-Hall, ſituated in Thames. ftreet, is a 
handſome and capacious building of brick and ſtone. 
The front, next the Thames, ſurpaſſes every thing 
of its kind in this city, having a magnificent double 
fight of ſtone ſtairs on the wharf, and commands a 
moſt graceful and pleaſing proſpect. 


mentions, that on the zd of September 1656, a dread- 

broke out about midnight, at the diſtance of two 
wo feet (the height of this monument) eaſtward 
is place, that it continued buraiag near three days, 
bove thirteen thouſand houſes, St. Paul's Ca- 
eighty-ſeven Churches, the Royal-Exchange, Guild- 
public edifices : although the citizens fuſtained 
» amounting on the moſt moderate computation, to 
millions ing, yet what is remarkable, there were but 


re. 
455 
a 


b 
; 
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ALpcaTEt Warp. 


Takes its name from the Eaſt Gate of the city, 

now pulled down, called Alagate, or antiently Fald- 

ate. 

6 In the antiquities of this Ward, we find the lane 
at preſent corruptly called Billiter-Lane, was for- 
merly named Belzeter-Lane, from the firſt builder 
or owner thereof: it originally conſiſted of poor or- 
dinary houſes, where needy and ly people 
uſed to inhabit : whence aroſe the proverb, A bawdy 
beggar of Belzeter-Lane, ſomewhere uſed by Sir 
Thomas Moore, in his book againſt Tyndal. 

Duke's Place, now inhabited by Jews, was for- 
merly a priory dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; this 
priory was given by King Henry the VIIIch to Sir 
homas Audley, who built a noble manſion on the 
ruins thereof. After his death it deſcended to the 
Duke of Norfolk, who had married his only daugh- 
ter, from whoſe title it received its preſent name of 
Duke's Place. 

The ſtreet v#u/garly called Crutched-Friars, (for its 
proper name 1s Hart-ſtreet) had its denomination 
trom a houſe founded there for the Crouched (or 
Croſſed) Friars, in 1298, of which there are at 
preſent no remains to be ſeen, the Nevy-Office and 
other buildings being erected on the ſpot where the 
priory formerly ſtood. 

The Navy-Office is a large modern building, con- 
venient and commodious for the buſineſs tranſacted 
therein: it has nothing remarkable about it, except 
the king's-arms, handſomely cut in ſtone, over the 
north gate. 

There are three companies halls in this ward, 
Bricklazers-Hall, partly hid by houſes and ſhops 
Fletcher - Hall in St. Mary Axe ſtreet; and Irenmong ers- 
Hall in Fenchurch firect, a very neat and handſome 
building, 
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bnilding, having a ſtone front, and built in the 
modern taſte. 


LancBourn-Warp. 


Is encompaſſed on the eaſt by Aldgate-Ward, on 
the north by Aldgate and Lime-Street Wards, on the 
ſouth by Tower-Street, Billingſgate, Bridge and 
Candlewick Wards, and on the welt by Walbrook 
Ward. 

This Ward took its name from a rivulet or long 
Bourn of water, which antiently broke out near 
Magpye- Ailey, and ran weſtward Lombard- 
Street, to St. Mary Woolnorth's Church, where turning 
fouth, and dividing i:1-1f int two ſhares, rills or 
ſtreams, gave name to S » bonrn:-Lane, or South- 
Journe- Laue, becauſe it runs ſouth to the River 
Thames. The water fpreading near the ſpring-head, 
cauſed the contiguou: itreet to become fwampy, 
mooriſh or fenny, eſpecially about the part where 
the church ſtood, whence it derives its preſent name 
of Fen- church-ſtreet. 

Lonbard- Street, in this Ward, is eſteemed one of 
the richeſt ftreets in the city of London, being 
chiefly inhabited by bankers, though formerly noted 
only tor Goldſmiths; this ſtreet ok its name from 
the Longabards, who, with g merchants and 
ſtrangers of divers nations, aſſembled here twice a 
day, for traffic. We find alfo in an old book, 
printed in 1545, that the 's merchants chaffer- 
ed here for their commodities, and had good mark- 
ets for their wafer-cakes, ſanctified at Rome, their 
pardons, indulgencies, and other ingenious articles 
of papal traffic. 

In this ſtreet, the General Poſt-Office is ſituated, 
and is a large commodious building, with a hand- 
tome ſtone front ; here all letters are ht from 
and conveyed to every part of this kingdom and 

foreign 
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foreign countries. It is governed by a Poſt-Maſter 
General, a Secretary, and a number of other inferior 


officers under their management, and brings in a 
revenue to the crown. 


In Fenchurch Street, the hall belonging to the 
Hudſen's-Bay Company is ſcated; the front is a hand- 
ſome brick building, with pilaſters, architraves, &c. 
there is alſo a hall belonging to the Peu terer s Com- 
pam in Lime: rect, which poſſeſſes nothing remar k- 
able or curious 


LiuE-STrREET Warp. 


Wakes its name from Lime- Street, a place in 
antient times where Lime was either made or fold in 

blic market. It is bounded on the eaſt and north 
by Aldgate Ward, on the weſt by Biſhopſgate Ward, 
and on the ſouth by Langbourn H ard. 

The moſt remarkable buildings and places worthy 
of notice in this Ward, are, 

The Eaft-India Houſe, firuate on the ſouth - ſide 
of Leaden- hall Street, antiently the ſite of a city 
manſion, belonging to the Earl of Craven. The 
preſent houſe built by the Eaſt- India Company in 
1726, is a very ſpacious and handſome building, 
having a ſtrong and magnificent ſtone front, with 
pilaſters and entablature of the Dorick order; the 
rooms for the Directors and offices for the clerks, are 
large and commodious ; there are alſo convenient 
warchoules in the back part, beſides which the com- 
pany have many other warehouſes in different places; 
and underneath the Royal-Exchange, they have 
cellars entirely for pepper. Adjoining to this ſtruc- 
ture, 1s, | 

Leadenball-Martet, a ſpot of ground where for- 
merly itood a houſe and garden belonging to Sir 
Hugh Nevil in 1309. In former times Leadenhall 
was eſteemed the chief fortreſs within the city, for 

its 
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its tuition and and in 1534 it was pro- 
poſed to make it a burſe for the of 
merchants, as they had been accuſtomed to do in 
Lombard-Street. 

The market is indeed one of the in 
and, or we may juſtly fay in the whole 
ing ſeveral diviſions for the fale of fleſh, fiſh, 
fowl, herbs, &c. There is likewiſe a market here 
for leather, hides, ſkins, &c. and another in ware- 
houſes above ſtairs for Colcheſter bays. 


BisHOPSGATE- WARD. 


Takes its name from the gate, which ſtood almoſt 
in the center thereof. It is bounded on the caſt by 
Aldgate-Ward, Portſoken-Ward, and part of the 
Tower Liberty; on the ſouth by Langbourn-Hard, 
on the welt by Broad Street Ward and Moorfie!ds, 
and on the north by Shoreditch. 

This Ward is divided into two parts, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the names of B:hopſgate Without and Briſhop/- 
gate Within. 

Adjoining to Biſhopſpate-Street, ftcod a large old 
building, called Greſham-College, it being antiently 
the ſeat of Sir Thomas Greſham, Knt. known as 
the founder of the Royal-Exchange. In this college, 
during the four terms of the year, were read lecture 
of divinity, aftronomy, muſic, &c. for which each 
lecturer had 5ol. per annum, beſides a fair lodging 
in the college: theſe lectures are now read in a con- 
venient room in the Royal-Exchange. On the ſpot 
where this college ſtood, the Exci/c-Office is lately 
erected, which we ſhall deſcribe in Broad-jireet Mara, 
to which it appertains. 

Not far this ſtructure is Betblebem or Bedlam 
Hoſpital, which was originally a priory, and given 
by King Henry the VIIIth to the citizens of Landon, 
who converted it into an hoſpital for lunatics. * 
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bad fituation and ruinous condition of the old build- 
ing, occaſioned the Lord May. r and citizens in 
1675, to lay the foundation of the preſent ſtately 
fabric, which has more the appearance of a royal 
palace than an hoſpital. Since the firſt ſtructure, 
two wings has been added to it, finiſned in exquiſite 
taſte, having each a Yenef#an window in front; theſe 
additions are not only ornamental but extremely con- 
venient, as thoſe unfortunate perſons who are in- 
curable are decently entertained here for their life. 

The two ſtatues over the outward iron gate, 
merits particular obſervation : one repreſents a per- 
fon melancholy mad, the other raving; theſe were 
carved by Mr. Cibber, and are fo maſterly executed, 
that with great propriety they may be ſaid to be 
inimitable. 

We cannot quit our deſcription of this Ward, 
without taking notice of the church of St. Botolpb, 
which is a ſtrong and elegant piece of architecture. 
the parts it is compoſed of, being ſimple, beautiful 
and harmonious : the infide is not inferior in beauty 
to the out, the roof being arched, ſupported by 
large Corinthian pillars, and the cieling curiouſly 
fretred. Herein is a ſpacious piece of painting, re- 
preſenting King Charles II. at his devotions. 


u 
Por Tso0KENn-Warb. 


Is bounded on the eaſt by the pariſhes of Spital- 
Felds, Stepazy, and St. Geerge's in the Eaft, on the 
ſouth by Tewer-b:1/; on the north by Biſhopſgate 
Ward, and on the weft by .:/dgate-Werd. 

Port ſoten, which ſigniſies a franchiſe at the gate, 
was forme time a guild, and had its beginning be- 
tween ſeven and eight hundred years ago, in the 
reign of King Edger, when thirteen knights, for 
their ſervices, requeſted to have a certain 
waſte-land, on tc cal part of the city, with the 

liberty 
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liberty of a guild for ever. The king granted their 
requeſt on the following conditions, to wit, that 
each of them ſhould victoriouſly accompliſh three 
combats, one above one under ground, and 
the third in the water; and after this at a certain 
day in Eaft-Smithficld, they ſhould run with ſpears 

inſt all comers, all which was gloriouſly per- 
formed; and the fame day the king named it Knight- 
en-Guild, and bounded it accordingly ; which was 
confirmed to them by ſeveral charters in that and 
ſucceſſive reigns. 

We do not find any remarkable buildings or 
places in this Ward, except two charity ſchools, one 
founded by Sir 7Jebn Caſs, Alderman, the other by 
Sir Samuel Starling, Knt. 2nd Alderman of the city 
of London. 


BraoaD-STrREET Warp, 


Derives its name from a ſtreet therein, that is fo 
called, and was particularly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the ſtreets in this city by the name of Broad, 
there being few before the Fire of London of ſuch 
a breadth. 

It is bounded by Biſhop/ſgate Ward, on the eaſt 
and north; on the weſt by Coleman-Street Ward, and 
on the ſouth by Cornbill Ward. 

In this Ward may be feen ſome remains of the old 
city wall, which runs on the north fide of a long 
ſtreet it gives name to. 

There are ſeveral buildings worthy of obſervation 
in this Ward, the moſt remarkable of which, are, 

The Bank of England, ſituate in Threadneedle- 
Street, a raagnificent, grand and commodious 
edifice, and has received great adv from the 
additions and fine openings made fince 760. Its 
front is of the Jonic order, about eighty feet in 
length, adorned with columns, entablature, &c. 


between 
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between this and the main building is a handſome 
court-yard. This building is of the Corinthian 
order, and adorned with pillars, pilaſters, entabla- 
tures, &c. The hall is ſeventy-nine feet long, and 
forty broad, at the upper end of r a 
curious marble ſtatue of King William III. the 
founder of the Bank, on the pedeſtal of which is a 
Latin inſcription to his memory. 

In Bartholomew-lane is another grand entrance in- 
to the Bank by a flight of ſteps ; and lower down in 
this lane, is a commodious entrance for 
coaches, &c. which come hither frequently, loaded 
with gold and filver bullion, which is ſited in 
and ſtrong vaults underneath the building. 
The Baxk of ExcLAx D was incorporated in 
1693, and is under the direction of a Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and twenty-four Directors, choſen 
annually at a general court. The buſineſs is dif- 
patched here with the greateſt eaſe and diligence, 
and indeed conſidering the abundance of it, it is ad- 
mirable, how it is executed with ſuch exactneſs and 

tion. 

At the north- eaſt end of Threadneedle ſtreet, is 
ſituated the Sourh-Sea Houſe, a neat ſubſtantial 
building, of brick and ſtone, round a quadrangle, 
fupported by ſtone pillars of the Tuſcan order, 
which form a handſome piazza. T he offices are ad- 
mirably well diſpoſed, and the great hall for ſales, 
the dining-room, galleries and chambers, are exceed- 
ingly convenient. The walls of this edifice are of 
an extraordinary thickneſs, and undetneath the 
building are vaults arched over, to preſerve their 
rich merchandize from fire. 

In the ſame ſtreet, near the ſouth-eaſt corner, is 
Merchant Taylors Hall, a ſpacious building, with a 
handſome large door- caſe; the infide of this edifice 
is adorned with hangings, which contain the hiftory 
of their patron St. Jobn Baptiſt, and which, though 

old, 
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is 7 

Draper: 
noble building, 
nificent 
Earl of Efex, to King Henry 
VIII. The infide of this re is richly orna- 
mented, with a fine wainſcot, fretwork, &c. there 
are likewiſe beſides ſeveral pictures of King William 
III. &c. an antient painting of Henry Fitz- Alwin, 
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On the ground where Greſham College ſtood, the 
Exciſe Office has been within theſe few years erected, 
and is a very neat and handſome building, having 
2 noble and beautiful front in Broad ſtreet, with a 


from the principal ftreet therein, called Cornbill, 
from a Corn-market that was held there in antient 


times. 
| E 23 
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The moſt remarkable building in this ward, is 
the Royal Exchange, one of the principal ornaments 
of the city, and the moſt magnificent edifice of its 
kind in Europe; the original ſtructure was erected 
in 1566, of brick and ſtone, by Sir Thomes Greſham, 
Knight, agent to Queen Elizabetb, to whom the 
was gi to build a burſe for merchants 
to aſſemble in; which he did at his own 
and with great expedition, accompliſhing the whole 
ſtructure in leſs than two years. In 1570, 
Elizabeth came to dine with Sir Thomas Gr 


painted in 
There are twenty-eight niches 
only cwo of which are filled, that | 


who was a faithful ve in 
and a worthy magiſtrate —_— 
For the convenience of the area is dif- 
poicd into ſeveral walks, known by the names Ham- 
burgb-walk, Eaſt- India walk, &c. where merchants, 
traders, captains of ſhips, and others, meet daily 
between twelve at noon and three o'clock. 
In the antiquities of this ward we find, in 1282, 
a conduit was built of ſtone, in Carubill, as a pri- 
fon for night-walkers, and other ſuſpicious 
being built ſomewhat like a fun, was called 


1582, when Peter Morrice 
the engine to force water from the Thames into 
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eaſtern parts of the city, a water ſtandard was 
erected at the caſt end of Cornbill, that being then 

fuppoſed the higheſt ground m the city, where the 
four ſtreets meet, which had four ſpouts, that ran 
plentifullyat every tide, four ways, to Biſhopſgate, 
Aldgate, the Bridge, and to W, albrook, or Stocks 


Markct. 


Curtae WARN p. 


Takes its name from the Saxon Word Chepe, a 
market kept in this part in thoſe days, this word 
ſtill retains 1ts original hgnification, — the ſpel- 

IS — varied. 

This ward is bounded by Broad. ſtreet and Val- 
brook Wards, on the eaſt; by Cordwainers Ward 
on the ſouth; by Qucenbitbe and Cripplegate Wards 
on the weſt ; and Coleman-ftrect, Baſſiſhaw and Crip- 
Plegate Wards on the north. 

The principal firucture worthy obſervation in this 
ward, is, 

Guildhall, an antient Gothic ſtructure, the ori- 
ginal building is ſaid to have been erected before 
1189, as appears from the arms of Edward the 
| Confeſfor, which are in ſeveral parts of the hall; 
this edifice (according to Fabian) was rebuilt in 
1411, and after the in 1666, which 


The entrance into the hall is by a portico, adorn- 
ed with a ſtately Gothic frontiſpiece, enriched with 
the king's arms, &c. In two niches over the bal- 
cony, are the figures of Moſes and Aaron; below 
which are the arms of the twenty-four companies ; 
and on the fides beneath are the four cardinal vir- 
tues. The hall is a very fine room for the taſte it 
was built in, being one hundred and fifty-three feet 


long, forty-cight and fifty · kve high; the 
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ful fire of the City of London, without the expence 
of lawſuits: to theſe has been added the pic- 
ture of Lord Camden, who fo þ > wer 
defended the Cauſe of Liszzrty, reſcued his 
fellow ſubjects from the hands of ruin and oppreſ- 
fion. Over a flight of nine or ten ſteps, leading to 
the Mayor's Court, is a fine clock and dial, 
curious frame of oak, at the four corners of whi 


— 1 
tices, denominated Little Eaſe, as the priſoner is 
obliged to fit on the floor during his whole con- 
finement. 


At the eaſt end n III. 
and Queen „Queen Anne, . II. 
— — Gn 


At the weſt end is a monument erected (in 1772) 
to WILLIAM BeckxrorD, Eſq. twice Lord Mayor 
of the City of London, in commemoration of the 
ſpirited reply he made to his Majeſty's anfwer to the 
humble Addreſs, Remonſtrance and Petition of the 


Walrnrook Warvyb. 


Is bounded on the eaſt by Lenghourn-ward, on 
the ſouth by Dowgate-ward, on the weſt by Cord- 
wainers- ward, and on the north by Cheap-ward. 

The principal curioſities in this ward are, the 
church of St. Stephen, Nalbroot, the Manfion houſe, 
and a ſtone called London Stone. 

The Church of St. Stephen. Walbrook, ſituate on 
the north- eaſt angle of Yalbrook, is a magnificent 
ſtructure, which is an ornament to the City of Lan- 
don, and juſtly 


Y 


J 
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chitefture. The dome is ſpacious, lofty, and no- 
with great 
_ — 


f 


475 75 
. 


[ 
A little higher up is 
the refidence of the Lord-May 
a noble ſtructure, 
ſt in 175 


Ta 
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lofty, and 

On the : | 
fouth wall thix's Church, is placed Lenden- 
Stone, whi curious for its antiquity. Irs 


ie 
. 


f 
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Baadicea; there are many other various conjectures 
of ĩts antiquity, but the above ſeems to be the moſt 
probable account to be met with. 


DowcaTE-Warp. 


and Bridge-<wards, on the north by Walbrook-ward, 
on the weſt by Yintry-ward, and on the ſouth by 
the river Thames. 

In the antiquities of this Ward we find the Steel- 
Yard (or Steel-Houſe, as ſome call it) was originally 
a hall of the Almain, Anſeatic, or German 
where they uſed to ſtore their grain and other 


© . — all, 
in Dgwgate-Street, 1 * handſome building with 
piazza's, adorned with columns and arches of the 
Tuſcan order; a little lower is 
Skinners-Hall, a richly finiſhed brick 
Iunbolders-Hall in Elbow-lane. Watermas's-Hall in 
Thames-ftreet, Plumbers-Hall, in Chequer-Yord, 
are 
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In Suffolk-Lane ſtands Merchant-Taylors School, 
orſhipful Company of 
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the hall is a 


_ building, 
and Fruiterers Hall have nothing peculiar in them 
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pillar, a „ 


ES 
Cutlers-Hall, in Cloak-Lane, 5 
and has been lately rebuilt; Plumbers 


to ſtop our attention. 
QuEENHITHE-WarD, 


Receives its name from the Hitke, or harbour for 
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remarkable in this ward, are 
Painter-Stainers- hall, ſituate in Little Tfinity-lane. 
This ſtructure is adorned with a handſome ſcreen, 


other paintings, exqui 
Blackſmiths-ball, — on Lambert-bill, is a 
neat handſome building. 
The Lutheran Church, built on the fite of the 
little —— Holy Trinity in Little 


Trinty- 
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—— 4 is ſupported chiefly 2 
the Swedes Church, "7 IO 


CorDwWaAINERS-STREET-WARD. 


Takes its name from the occupation of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, who were Cordwainers, or Shoe- 
makers, Curriers, and other workers of Leather. 

It is bounded on the caſt by Wallbrook-ward ; 
on the north by Cheapſide-ward; on the ſouth 
by Vintry-ward; and on the weſt by Breadſtreet- 

The principal ſtructure that is worthy of obſer- 
vation, in this ward is the church of 

St. Mary le Bow, called Bow church, 
which was rebuilt after the general deſtruction in 1666. 
In digging for the foundation, a Roman temple 
with windows and walls were found under the level 
of the ſtreet, and at a ſmall diftance, a Roman 
cauſeway of rough ſtone, cloſe and well rammed 
with Roman bricks and rubbiſh, was diſcovered ; 
on which the preſent church is erected. 

The inſide of this ſtructure is handſame and or- 
namental, enriched with fine carved work ; but the 
on the outſide, whether viewed or 
in proſpect with the reſt of the buildings, may truly 
be accounted a great decoration to this 

This admirable piece of architecture, deſigned — 
Sir Cbriſtepher Wren, was begun in 1671, and 
finiſhed in 1680, by Meſſrs. Thomp/on and Cart- 
wright, Maſons. As it cannot be examined nor re- 
duced to any ſettled laws of beauty, it may there- 
fore with be termed a delightful abſurdity. 
Ir conſiſts of a tower and a ſpire, built of Portland 
ſtone, containing all the five orders, — 
regular progreſſion, as they are generally expre 

On the top of the ſpire is a dragon of poliſhed brals, 


| 
| 
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1 1 expand- 
and proportionably bulky ſo ni 
IT turn with the leaſt wind, — Io 


deer to any other in the whole works 
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by Inigo Jones, have built a new thea- 

tre for their own uſe in the Old 
Wax Chendlers-hall, in Maiden-lane, Haber- 
Gaſhers-hall, in Staining- lane; Plaifterers and. Prew- 
ers ball, in Addle- ſtreet, Carriers ball, in Curriers- 
court; Bowyers-ball, in Hart- ſtreet; and Loriners- 


ball, 


water 

berry, by John Middleton, and in Whutecroſs-ſtreet 
ſtood a white croſs, near which was an arch of ſtone, 
under which ran a courſe of water, down to the moor, 


CoLEMAN-STREET-WaRrp, 


Derives its name from the principal ſtreet therein, 
built by one Coleman ; or probably from the many 
dealers of coals which antiently inhabited therein. 

It is bounded on the eaſt by Biſhopſgate Ward, 
Broad-Street Ward and Cheap Ward, on the north 
by Cripplegate-Ward, * 1 Moorfields and Bi- 

gate Ward, on the ſouth by Cheap Ward, and 
on the weſt by Baſinghall- Street Ward. 

This Ward has nothing remarkable to attract our 
curiofity ; in Coleman: ſtreet is the hall of the Ar- 
mourers and Braziers Company, a handſome brick 
building ; and at the upper end of Founders-Court 
is Founders Hall, wh:ch is now made uſe of as a 


BasincHaALL, or BassiSHAw-WaRD. 


This Ward is ſmall, and conſiſts only of ong 
ſtreet. called Baſinghall · Street, from which it takes 
us name. 

Black: 
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Blackwell-Hall, ſituate in this ſtreet, was known 
antiently by the name of Baſing's-Hall, a building 
of great antiquity, belonging to the antient and re. 
nowned family of Bangs, and was therefore called 
Baſing's Haugh, or Hall. This building is at 
preſent the greateſt ſtorehouſe in the k. for 
woollen cloth and ſtuffs. 

Near this building the Coopers have their com- 
mon Hall, which is well built of brick, and hand- 
fomely decorated within, with paintings and other 
ornaments. 

On the eaſt ſide is Maſons-Hall, in Maſons-Alley, 
and not far from this is a Hall belonging to the 
Weavers Company, who are of great antiquity, as 
appears by a charter granted them by Henry II. and 
at the north end of the ftreet is Girdlers-Hall, well- 
wainſcoted within, and adorned with a beautiful 
ſcreen of the Compoſite order. 


ALDERSCATE WAX D. 


Takes its name from the north gate of the city, 
which tormerly ſtood in this ward. 

The principal buildings in this ward, are 

Go'd/miths-bell, in Foſter-lane, a ſtately and 
magnificent ſtructure of brick and ſtone, conſiſting | 
of ſeveral handſome apartments, and à ſpacious 
hall, well finiſhed with wainſcor, &c. 

Cooks-bail, in Aldergate-ftrezr, an ancient build- 
ing that cicaped the fire ct London; and Conch- 
nabe ball, tormerly called Seri deners-ball, in No- 
Dle-ſtreet. | 

In Akierſgate- ſtreet, is the Landen-beſpital for 
Lying n women, a noble and charitable inſtitution, 
which E223 honcur to this nation. 

This ward was formerly graced with many an- 
tient and ſtately palaces, belonging to ſeveral of the 
nodility, 
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—_ of which are at preſent deſtroyed, 
and the noble inhabitants deſerted. 

In our ion of this ward we ſhall include 
St. Martin's le Grand, which is a privileged place, 
and in the heart of the city, is notwithſtand- 
ing in the Liberty of Weſtminſter, and 1s 
and votes for Parliament-men accordi 


yz and 
foreigners and non-freemen may here follow their 
different trades and profeſſions, without fine or mo- 
leſtation. 

This Liberty from antient records to have 
been an Ecclefiaſtical foundation, and takes its 
name originally from a collegiate- church, founded 
in 1056, dedicated to St. Martin receiving the addi- 
tion of le grand from the great and extraordinary 
privileges of Sanctuary, &c. granted by divers 
monarchs thereto ; this place therefore formerly was 
a ſafe harbour for the moſt abandoned and 
of mankind ; where ruffians, thieves, murderers and 
others, took ſhelter from the hands of juſtice. 
And fo tenacious was the Abbot of Weſtminſter, 
(to whom it be 
exhibited a Bill 
and drawing wi perſon 
out of the uary of St. Martin's, for which the 
NN 


CasrTEBAVXARZD WA). 


Takes its derivation from an antient caſtle, built 
* a nobleman, who came from Nor- 
William the Conqueror. This caſtle 
was near the Thames, but has been long 
face pulled down, and made into wharfs and yards 
for timber, coals, &c. 

This ward is bounded on the eaſt by 
and Breadſtreet wards; on the ſouth by 


deenhithe 
River 
Thames; 


N. 


Thames ; and on the weft and north by the ward of 
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great variety of buildings and places worthy 
attention, the cathedral church of St. Paul's; 

pariſh church of St. Vedaſt in Foſter-lane, and 
Chrift-church in Newgate-ftreet, deſerves our par- 


St. Paur's CaTrtEDRAL. 


by king Ethelbert, on or near the fpot, where in 
the time of the Romans, a temple ſtood dedicated 
to Diana : this old building appears to have been 
but ſmall, as it was burnt down in 961, and re- 
built in one year; it often likewiſe felt the terrible 

. effects 
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effects of lightning, being built of timber; and 
having in 1666 been a great ſufferer by the con- 
flagration of the city, a new cathedral was propoſed 
to be raiſed, for which purpoſe Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren delivered in the plan of the preſent ſtupendous 
ſtructure, and on June 21, 1675, the firſt ſtone was 
laid by that great architect who lived to the com- 
pletion of this work, as did the maſon, Mr. Strong, 
this church being near forty years a building, and 
the whole expence amounted to ſeven hundred and 
thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty two 
pounds, two ſhillings and three-pence, according to 
a moderate computation. 

This cathedral is built in the form of a croſs, and 
its dimenſions are as follows: in length, five hun- 
dred feet : in breadth, from the porticos, two hun- 
dred and forty-nine feet; the circumference, two 
thouſand two hundred and ninety-two feet : its 
height within, one hundred feet ; from _ 1 — 
u lery, two hundred and ſixty- ſix feet; 
222 to the top of the croſs, ſixty- four feet; 
from the level of the ground to the top four hundred 
and forty feet. The of the croſs is ten feet; 
the diameter of the dome is one hundred and eight 
feet; of the ball, fix feet; circumference, eighteen 
feet; capacity, ninety buſhels; and the convex 
area, one hundred and thirteen feet : the vaſt height 
of this building, renders it cafy to be diſcerned at 
fea eaſtward, and at Windſor weſtward, at the 
diſtance of twenty miles. 

There are many things worthy the particular ob- 
ſervation of the ſpectator in this ſtructure, the prin- 
cipal of which, are the two ſpires at the weſt front, 
and the portico with a noble flight of black marble 
ſteps leading up to it; the eaſt merits its due ap- 
plauſe; and the north and fouth * fronts are beau- 

| titul 

On the pediment, over the ſouth portico, is a phœnix 


24fvg out of the flaines, wich the word Rgurg an underncath it. 
This 
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tiful and noble pieces of architecture; the dome 
that _ the centre of 7 is a moſt ſtu- 
pendous fabrick, that ſtrikes the eye with an auguſt 
and ihing pleaſure. The figures of the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts, in ſtone, on the welt, north 
and fouth fronts, are well executed. The pedi- 
ments of the weſt front, is a lively repreſentation of 
St. Paul's Converſion in bas relief. The weſt mar- 
ble door- caſe and the ſcripture ſtories finely carved 
round about it ; the neatneſs of the iron doors, eſpe- 
cially thoſe opening into the choir under the organ; 
and the iron-work round the infide of the dome, &c. 
the beautiful carving in wood, or enrichment as che- 
rubims, fruit-leaves, &c. eſpecially in the choir 
and about the aſe ; the fine painting, on the 
inſide of the cupola, by that eminent artiſt, Sir 
James Thornhull ; and the gilding about the altar 
of lapis lazuli pilaſters, glory, &c. and the marble 
foot- piece within the rails; the neatneſs of the 
conſiſtory, and chapel for morning prayer, the veſtry 
and the rich plate ; the pavement of the whole 
church with marble ; the ſpaciouſneſs and folidity of 
the vaults below, with the old and new monuments 
therein; the vaſt quantity of ſtrong caſt iron pali- 
ſading round the whole church-yard ; the marble 
ſtatue, in the middle of the area before the grand 
entrance on the weſt front, erected in honour of 
Queen Anne, and the figures of Britannia, France, 
Ireland and America, which ſurround the pedeſtal. 
All theſe beauties are in public view, but the fol- 
lowing curioſities ſtrangers pay for the ſight of. 


This device is faid to have been occaſioned by the followinz 
circumſtance : ** Sir Chriſtopher having fixed upon the ſpot for 
the center of the great dome, a labourer was ordered to brin 

him a flat tone from among the rubbiſh, to leave as a mark of 
direction for the maſons ; the firſt the fellow came at happened 
to be a grave ſtone, with only this word of the inſcription re- 
maiaing, Refurgam, which was remarked by the architect as a 

favourable omen; it meaning, I. all riſe again,” The x 
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The Golden Gallery, on the top of the cupola, 
from whence on a clear day, have a delightful 
and extenſive proſpect 


you 
„the number of buildings i 
the city of London, the beautiful winding of the 
river, with the number of boats and veſſels thereon, 
the quantity of ſhips, that look hke a foreft, and the 
country round about, affords ſuch a pleaſing variety 
as cannot be expreſſed by words. 

The Whiſpering Gallery, from which you have 
an advangeous view of the paintings in the cupola, 
and the beautiful pavement of the church; the leaſt 
whiſper is heard here diſtinct, at the moſt diſtant 

lace, which is one hundred and forty-three feet, 
leaning your head againſt one fide of the wall, 
while another perſon ſneaks againſt it on the other. 

The Library. Here is a fine painting of Dr. 
Henry Compton, Biſhop of London, under whom 
the cathedral was built. The flooring is a great 
curioſity, being moſt curiouſly inlaid without nail or 


Perf he Models of the Cathedral. One of which is 
Sir Chriſt B but was 
not approved of by the biſhops, as not being ſuffi- 
— cathedral, the other the plan of the preſent 
building, which plainly evinces the great genius 
and abilities of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 

The Great Bell, on which is the hammer that 
ſtrikes the hour, the weight of the bell is four ton 
four hundred and four pounds, the found of which 
has been heard at Windſor. 

The Geometry Stairs, fo artfully contrived, that 
they ſeem to hang together without any viſible ſup- 
port. Steps of this fort are now common, and 


therefore at preſent no very great curioſity. (The 

price of ſeeing all theſe fix places, is ane ſhilling each 

perſon ; ſeparately two-pence.) | 

Before we cloſe our account of this noble building, 

it may not be diſ:greeable to ſome of our readers, to 

be acquainted with the means that were uſed oy wr 
a 
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a fund ſufficient to the. of this great 
undertaking ; for which the Chamber of 
London was made an office for the receipt of con- 
tributions ; into which, in ten years only, was paid 
the ſum of one hundred and twenty-fix thoufand 
pounds; King Charles II. generouſly giving one 
thouſand pounds a year out of his privy punks, 
beſides a new duty on coals, which produced five 
thouſand a year, over and above all other 
grants in its favour ; fo that the legacies, ſubſcrip- 
tions, &c. continually coming, amounted to more 
than the purpoſes required. 

St. Vedaſt alias Fofter, though not fuch a 
nificent pile of building as that we have juſt left, 
yet the beautiful pyramid of this church, joined to 
the juſt and well-proportioned ſimplicity of all its 
parts, it a neat and beautiful building, 
where nothing is fi uous, nor wanting. 

Chriff”s Church, which was formerly a very ſtately 
and magnificent building, erected by Margaret, 
conſort to Edward the Firſt, was began in 1306, and 
took up twenty-one years in building, at a very 
great expence. This building was conſumed in the 
general conflagration 1666, and though the choir 
thereof has been only re- ediſied, it is nevertheleſs 
the largeſt pariſh church within the city. 

Befides thete three remarkable churches, there are 
ſeveral other public buildings, as companies halls, 
public ſchools, Ecc. | 

Embroiderers-Hall, a handſome building in Gut- 
ter-lane. . 

Apotbecaries-Hall, in Black-Friars, is a hand- 
ſome building of brick and ſtone with an open 
court, and the hall at the upper end adorned with 
columns of the Tuſcan order. Here are two ela- 
boratories, one for chemical, the other for Galenical 
preparations, where vaſt quantities of medicines are 
prepared for apothecaries and others; ——_— 
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40 
for the ſurgeons of the royal flect, who have 
— cheſts fitted out here. wi 
Stationers Hall, ſituate at the upper end of Cock- 
, Ludgate-ſtreet, is a very and capacious 
ding, with a large he Lage os he 
lotteries have been frequently drawn. This build- 
ing ſtands upon the ſite of an antient palace, which 
was ſucceſſively the reſidence of the Duke of Britain 
and the Earls of Pembroke and Abergavenny. 
Butchers-ball, ſituate in Butchers-ball-lane, which 
on that account has its name from Sinking 
Lane. This building is neat, and the infide finely 
| adorned with fret work and wainſcot. 
- Sadlers Hall, ſeated near Foſter-lanc, in Cheap- 
fide, is a very compleat building for the uſe of the 
company. 
The E e of Phyſfcians, ſituate near the north- 
welt end of Warwick-lane, ſo called from the pa- 
lace of the Earls of Warwick, which ſtood there in 
former days. It is built of brick and ftone, with 
a ſpacious ſtone frontispiece. In the court over tlie 
door caſe is the ſtatue of King Charles II. in a cu- 
rious niche, and on the other fide the ſtatue of 
Sir Jobs Cutler. In the inſide are two halls, a 
theatre, library, and other apartments proper tor ſo 
learned a ſociety, 

St. Paul's School, ſituate on the eaſt fide of Sr. 
Paul's Church-yard, was built and well endowed 
by Dr. John Colet, Chaplain to King Henry VIII. 
and Dean of St. PauPs, who ſettled his whole pa- 
trimony on it in his lite-time. This ſchool was 
finiſhed in 1512, for the education of 155 boys, 
who are inſtructed gratis, and after paſſing through 
the different forms, being well verſed in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, they are removed to the uni- 
verſities ; where many of them enjoy exhibitions, 
ſome of ten pounds a year for ſeven years, if they 


remained 
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nance there. 

Chrif”s Hoſpital, to Chriſt - church, 
founded by ing Edward VIS for providing. edu- 
cating, and bringing up the poor children of citi- 
zens ; whole parents (or fathers at leaſt) being 
dead, have no other way of ſupport. 

Near a thouſand children are fed, cloathed, and 
inſtructed in the uſeful branches of learning, in 


this noble charity, and at proper ages apprenticed 
to ſuitable trades : others are 


navigation, &c. ee an excel- 
lent 


The origin of this charity, it is ſaid, wasowing to a Sermon 
preached by Dr. Ridiry, before K. Ed ward VI. wherein be exhorted 
the rich to be merciful to the poor, and thoſe in authority to endea- 
vour to comfort and relieve them; his diſcourſe made ſuch an im- 

ſñon on the young King, that when it wa. finiſhed, he ſent 
Lo Ridley, and making im fit down. told him, 4 That 23 
„ he had mentioned in his difcourſe, that thoſe in 
«© ſhould deviſe ſome good for the relief oi the poor; he there- 
4 fore had ſent for him to conſult on proper methods for that 
« purpoſe, as he locked on himſelf as one whole duty it was 
«© to be careful therein, and who muſt anſwer unto God for 
„ his negligence.” 

The Biſhop was amazed and pleaſed at the Kirg's 
and wiſdom, fo that he could not tell what to fay. At length 
he anſwered him, That he thought it meet to confer with the 
Mayor and wiſe Citizens of , ondon, on the ſubject.“ The 
King liſtencd thereto, and wou'd not let the Biſhop depart, 
till he had given him his letter to the Mayor and Citizens, 
ſigned with his own hand and ſeal. After ſundry meetings, 
and dividing the poor into three degrees, namely, 

1. The poor by impotency, 
2. The poor by caſualty, 
3- Thritclefs poor. 

The following Holpitals were founded by King Edward VI. 
for each degree : 

Firſt. Chriſt's Hoſpital, for the Innocent and Fatherleſs. 

Second. St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hoſpitals, for 
the Sick and Lame. and 

Thirdly. Bridewell, for Vagabonds. Strumpets, and Idle 
Perſons, where they are chaſtiſed and compelled to labour, and 
ta throw off their vicious life of idlencfs and debauchery. 
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grammar-ſchool for that , from whence 
the beſt ſcholars are ſent to OS I 
en] ood exhibitions, ari 
* — henefactors, the chief of which was 
Lady Mary Ramſay, who founded this ſchool. The 
children who are accepted very are ſent to 
Hertford, where this noble charity has a houſe in 
which diet, ſchooling, &c. IN gn P them, till 
they are of proper to to the ſchool in 
London. o I 
In the antiquities of this ward, we find, that on 
the ſpot where Chriſt's church and Chriſt's hoſpital 
is at ſituated, there formerly ſtood a con- 
vent of Grey Friars, or Friars Minors. 

In this church four queens, beſides many of the 
nobility, and others, were buried. There were a 
number of monuments of alabaſter and mar- 

all down, befides one hundred and forty 
ve-ſtones, likewiſe of marble, which were fold 

fifty pounds, by Sir Martins Bowes, Goldimith 
and Alderman of London. 

In the ftreet, now called the Old Change, was 
antiently the King's Exchange for the receipt of 
bullion to be coined : and Henry VIII. wrote to 
the Sabines and Men of 7pri, that none, Engliſh- 
men or others, ſhould change any plate, or other 
mats ct filver, but in his Exchange at London, or 
Canterbury. 

Black Friars, where this order in antient times 
had their reſidence, having before that had a houſe 
in Old-Berne. In a large church built here, ſeveral 
parkaments were held, and in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, Black Friars was inhabited by many of the 
nobility and gentry. The antient church was ur- 
terly demoliſhed, at the diſſolution of religious 
houſcs by King Henry VIII. 

Alergeret Queen of Scots was buried in this 
church, as were numbers of the nobility and _ 
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At the north-weſt of this ward, in 
Newgate-ftreet, ſtands — the county goal 
for Middleſex as well as for London. Formerly this 


over the 3 is a circuler pedi- 
is the King's Arms. In four 
the intercolumns, are as many 

with the word Libertas, 
is the ion of Liberty, 
ying at her feet, alludes to Sir Richard 


] 

tington, a former founder, who is reported to 
have made the firſt ſtep to his forrune by that 
animal. The inconvenience of this goal, which is 
roo confined for the vaſt number of priſoners, 
ob them to be fo cloſely packed together, that 
ry, . frequently occa- 
emper among them, of which 
not only the priſoners die, but we have had fre- 
uent inſtances of the infection being carried with 
— into the Old Bailey, and many of our reſpect- 
able Aldermen, Judges, Jurymen, &c. have been 
the fatal victims to this diſeaſe. To remedy this 
pernicious evil, a new goal is now erecting, more 
convenient and ſpacious than the prefent, which 
promiſes not only to be a uſcful but an ornamental 
ſtructure to the City of London. 


CanDLewick-Warp, 


This ward took its name from a fircet called 
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It is bounded on the eaſt by Bridge - ward, on the 


ſouth by Bridge and Dow gate wards, on the north by 
ward, and on the welt by Dowgate and 
Walbrook wards. 

There is nothing remarkable or curious in 
this ward. The Boar's Head Tavern, in Great Eaſt- 
cheap claims the preference of being the oldeſt ta- 
vern in London, and immortalized by Shakeſpeare, 
in his Play of Henry IV. 


FARRIN DOW Warp WirtrovrT. 


Is the fartheſt ward in the city, its derivation is 
included in that of Farringdon Ward within, which we 
have already ſpoken of. 

The bounds of this ward are, on the eaſt 
ringdon within, and the ward of Al on 
the north by the Charter-houſe, the pariſh of St. 
John's Clerkenwell, and part of St. Andrew's 
without the freedom; on the weſt by High Hol- 
born, and St. Clements Pariſh in the Strand; and 
on the ſouth by the River of Thames. 

The buildings and places worthy of obſervation in 
this ward, are 

The Church of St. Bridget, alias St. Bride's, which 
having ſhared the common fate in 1666, was rebuilt 


with ificence by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
and like the reſt of the ſtructures built by that great 
architect, merits the particular obſervation of the 
curious ſpectator. The ſteeple is eſteemed one of 
the beſt in London, remarkable for its 
and harmony of parts. The ſpire ſuffered greatly 
within theſe tew years by lightning, on the repairing- 
of which its height has been reduced, and other 

methods taken for its future ſecurity. -- 
St. Dunſtar's in the Weſt, ſituate near Temple- 
bar, has a handſome niche and on the caſt 
end, in which is the ftatus of Queen Elizabeth, 


which 


by Far- 
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and others are, two figures under 
an arch, near the weſt end, having the appearance 
of favages, in an erect poſture, each with a 
club in his hand, whereby they alrernately ftrike the 
quarters, on two bells which are hung between 
them. Almoſt oppoſite this church is a gateway 
into 
The Temple. So called from the Knights Templers 
«x int, who finmded « hen hoe tnfiocnes tn 
God and the Virgin Mary, in the year 1185. 
Before the building of this houſe, the Templers 
had their Temple in Olabourn, or Holborn, and took 
ing about the year 1118, this ſociety at 
tew in number, but in a ſhort time 


the reign of King 
in two houſes tor — wy — - the 
names of the [uner and Middle Temple, each of 
which have diſtinct libraries and halls, and during 
the 8 of the Law dine together, 
a ſtpulared fum. 
"The building being fituated on the fide of the 
river, on a very fine elevation of ground, and of 
— is capable of great improvement, and 
advantage to render it one of the com- 
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The Gate of the middle Temple is worthy inſpec- 
tion, being a fine ſtructure in the ſtile of Inigo Jenes. 
The Temple Church, which the ſocieties reſort to, 
is an antient Gothic ſtructure, of a very ſingular 
form, and exceeding neat withinſide, the outſide 
being partly covered from the view by ſurrounding 
buildings. Oppoſite the entrance the church ex- 
tends itſelf into three aiſles, and is built and finiſh- 
ed in the utmoſt taſte and p ion of thoſe times: 
In the circular (without the choir) are the 
tombs of eleven Knights Templers, five lying croſs- 
legged, as men vowed to the Holy Land againſt the 
Infidels, three ftrait-legged, the reſt are coped ſtones, 
all of grey marble. | 

Brid:well Heſpital, ſituate near Black Friars 
Bridge, is a handſome building, which has within 
theſe few years fuffered ſome alterations for the 
convenience of the ſtreet leading to the bridge. 

This building was formerly the manſion-houſe of 
ſeveral of our Engliſh kings, and it was here that 
King Henry VIII. entertained the Emperor Charles 
V. It was afterwards given by his fon Edward VI. 
to the City for a Houſe of Correction for looſe and 
diſorderly perſons. 

To this hoſpital likewife ſeveral youths are ſent, 
who are apprenticed to Glovers, Weavers, &c. who 
there reſide; and after they have faithfully ſerved 
their term of ſeven years, they have not only their 
fecedoms, but alſo twenty pounds preſented them, the 
gift of co benefactors, to begin their reſpective 
trades with. 

There is a very neat chapel belonging to this 
building, with a handfome pair of iron gates, the 
gift of Sir William Withers. . 

St. Bar:belomew's Hoſpitel, ſituated on the ſouth 
eaft fide of Smithſield, adjoining to Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
is a regular and handſome modern building, conſiſting 
of four detached piles, which form a very fine 
ſquare, two hundred feet long, and one — 
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about 


year 1105, by one Rabere, Minftrel to King 
Henry I. At the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
under King Henry VIII. both the priory and hoſpi- 
tal ſhared 7 laſt year of 
with a y undred marks, on 
condition ted the like 
ſum for its thankfully accepted 
and performed. ha eſcaped 
the great fire 1 by hag of time 
e rui ſubſcription was 


? 
z 
5 


; 


ſubſcribed, and lately the fourth pile has been added 


cripples. Theſe pieces of ſculpture are well finiſh- 
ed, and are entitled to ſome degree of merit. 

The principal gate of this building is in Smith- 
field, i. e. a plain and ſmooth field, which is at pre- 
ſent a large irregular ſquare, where on particular 


days, every week, markets are held for the ſale of 
oxen, horſes, hay, ſtraw, &c. This held was 
formerly of greater extent than at preſent, and royal 


juſts 


ys. 
Surgeons Hall, fituate in the Old Bailey, is 2 
handfome edifice of brick and ftone; in which is 2 
theatre, for diſſections of human 


; groun 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was very 
extenſive, conſiſting of an orchard and paſture, 1 
cloſed with a wall: the | 


to part with it in his 
life-time. Ine houſe which that politic miniſter | 
built being fince pulled down, and the gardens con- 
verted into ſtrects, as {aiton-ſtree!, Kirby-ſtreet, &c. 
remain 
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light and airy fteeple ; this was the firft finiſhed of 
the fifty new churches appointed to be erected within 
the bills of 


for this church, the virgin earth was diſcovered at 
the depth of nine feet, by which it appears, that the 
ground hereabouts originally, was not much higher 
than the r nee 
properly denominated the Strand, from its ſituation 
on the bank of the river. In this pariſh, and near 
to this church ſtands 

Somerſet-Houſe, erected by Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerſet, and Protector of the kingdom 
during the minority of king Edward VT. his 
this is a large antique palace, extremely dark, in 
which the architect ro have attempted a re- 
finement on the Gothic fabrics of his predeceſſors 
the fituation is finely” for a beauriful build- 
ing, juſt 1 the bow of the river, be- 
Bridge and Weſtminſter, 5 


* 
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proſpect. In it is the figure of a naked Venus, and 
a dol 
but 


Joi 1 
If the front of the Adelphi, towards the Thames, 


be viewed from the water, the beauty and 


rity of the building has a noble effect. Before the 
lower part of this front is a ſpacious and commo- 
dious wharf, on which a number of lofty arches 
are raiſed, (which form a kind of piazza) ſupport- 
ing a terras, (called the Royel Terras) which joins 
wita the main ftreets, leading to the Strand. On 
this Terras are a row of handſome brick buildings, 


the middle houſes, and thoſe at each end, are or- 


namented with ftone pilaſters, having an entabla- 
ture on the top, which runs the whole ot 
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piazza, and the ter- 


ftore-houſes for 


tion, yet 
through 
ſides of 
nient 
ſtairs, by 
which are 
fide, but the rooms elegantly decorated 
mented within. 
This ſurprizing was begun in June 1768, 
and is not 


yet entirely compleated ; the heavy ex- 
pence Meſſrs. Adam: in 


been drawn, and the buildings 
now divided, and become the property of many 


St. Martin in the Fields, ſituate on the eaſt fide of 
the lane to which it gives name. Is dedicated to 
St. Martin, an Hungarian Saint, and received its 
addition from its former ſituation, to diſtinguiſh it 
from other churches of the fame appeilation, when 
it was taken into the bills of mortality. 

In digging a foundation for the preſent church, 
at the depth of thirteen feet were diſcovered ſome 


human 
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upom as a maſter piece, having a very curious ſtee 
ple, two h and fifteen feet high, with a 
ing of twelve bells: at the weſt end is a 
— — and on the front is the follow - 
ing inſcription, to ſhew the time when this ſtately 
church was finiſhed : 

D. Sacram dem. S. Martini Porschiani Extrui fee; 


A. D. M DCC XXVI. 
Facobo Gibbs, Arcbitecto. 


Thoſe who can admire the beauties of architec- 


legance of the caſt end, which is no leſs 

deſerving of applauſe. It is juſtly reckoned a miſ- 
fortune, that the ſituation of the would not 
permit the ſteps ariſing from the to the front, 
| ta 
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in diameter. Near this 


takes its name from Mew 
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"Whitehall, erefted by Cardinal Waley. 
is no part of this building in 


King Charles I. 
name from it's being defigned for the entertainment 
court, and had the original plan (which is ſtill ex- 
tant) 0 
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the building finiſhed, England might boaſt of a 
palace, ſuperior to thoſe fo highly extolled in fo- 
countries. 

his building has been converted into a chapel 
for Divine ſervice, and lately repaired and beautified. 
The ceiling of which deſerves our particular obſer- 
vation, it is finely painted by Rubens, and allowed 
to be an inimitable performance. The ſubject this 
fine artiſt choſe, was extremely well adapted to the 
firſt intention of this building, but little ſuitable to 
its preſent uſe, as it 1s apt to call off the devotion 
of the congregation, who often pay a greater atten- 
tion to the cieling than the pulpit, and indeed they 
muſt be extraordinary devout, or entirely devoid of 
taſte, who can refrain admiring fo beautiful a per- 
formance. 

The unfortunate monarch, King Charles I. paſſed 
from one of the walled windows of this houſe, to 
meet an undeſerved death from the hands of his re- 
bellious ſubjects. 

In Privy-garden, adjacent to this place, is a pe- 
deſtrian braſs ſtatue, of King James II. in a Roman 
habit, exceeding beautiful, and can hardly be out- 
done by any modern performance of this kind in 
the world. The ſtatuary ſeems to have caught the 
very features of this monarch ; and explained his 
very foul in the fine expreſſion of his face, the atti- 
rude he ſtands in is equally meritorious, the man- 
ner exceeding free and eaſy, and the whole incom- 
parably well finiſhed, and worthy the inſpection of 

Weſftminfter Bridge, univerſally eſteemed one of 
the moſt noble and magnificent in the whole world, 
is built over the river Thames from the City of 
Weſtminſter to the oppoſite ſhore. Whether this 
bridge is viewed from the water, or by the paſſen- 
ger who walks over it, its beauty, grandeur, and 
Emplicity of parts, equally fills the mind with ad- 

K miration 
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miration and furprize. The lofty and noble bal- 
luſtrade, the twelve ſemi-octangular towers, covered 
with half domes, the Is over the centre arch 
and the beautiful diſpoſition of the lamps, which 
form a ſpledid and elegant appearance from the 
water and adjacent ſhores, are all beauties 
which undoubredly intitle this ſtructure to a ſupe- 

riorĩty over moſt others of the kind yet erected. 

This bridge conſiſts of fourteen piers, each pier 
being ſeventy feet in length, from point to point, 
the ends againſt the ſtreams terminating with ſaliant 
right angles, theſe piers are four feet wider at their 
foundation than at the and are laid in a ſtrong 
bed of timber of the ſame ſhape as the pier, about 
eighty feet long, twenty - eight feet wide, and two 
fert thick. 

Thele piers are all built of folid Portland block 
ſtones : none leſs than one ton, or twenty hundred 
weight, unleis here and there a ſmall one, called a 
cloter, placed between four other large ſtones, but 
moſt ot them are two or three tons weight, and ſe- 
veral four or five tons. Theſe ftones are all ſet in, 
and their joints filled with Dutch tarris, and they 
are beſides faſtened with large iron cranks, run in 
with lead, and fo placed, that none of thoſe cramps 
can be ſeen, or ever affected by the water. 

The two middle piers are each ſeventecn feet 
wide at the ſpringing of the arches, and contain 
three thouſ nd cubic feet, or near two hundred 
tons of ſolid ſtone, and the others decreaſe in 
breadth equally on each fide by one foot, fo that 
the two next to the are each fixteen feet 
wide, and the laſt are — twelve. 

* The depths or heights of every are different, 
but none of them have their laid at a 
> pate be gn Bow, of the river, 
and none of a greater depth than fourteen. This 
difference is occaſioned by the bed of 8 
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or five times thicker on the reins than over the key; 
ſo calculated and built, that by the help of this 
ſecondary arch, together with the incumbent load 
of materials, all the of every arch are in equi- 
librio; fo that each arch can ſtand fingle, without 
e 
arches. 

Between every two arches a drain is to 
carry off the water and filth, which in time might 
we, and accumulate in thoſe places, to the 
great detriment of the arches. By omitting this. 
uſeful precaution ſome bridges have been ruined. 

The ſurpriſing echo in theſe arches invites num- 
bers to entertain themſelves under them in ſummer ; 


and none of the public walks and can 
ſtand in competition with this bridge for an agree - 
able airing. 


Upon the bridge is a ſpacious road, thirty feet 
wide, fuffictent to admit three carriags and two 
horſes to go abreaſt ; with a commodious foot-way, 
ſeven feer broad on each fide, raiſed above the 
and paved} with broad Moor ſtones, ſo that the whole 
width is forty-four feet, and its extent from wharf 
to wharf is one thouſand two hundred and twenty- 


three feet, which is three hundred and eight feet 


Wr 
he | 
this building, is ſuc 
or ſo much as 3 in the whole 
that every part is fully and properly fi 
whatever ought to be made of one 
made of ſeveral ſmall ones, as is but two 
in other buildings. 
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down, and twelve thouſand tons of cannon 
leaden weight laid on the lower 
IRE. was 
in ſuch a manner as to render it 
from the like accidents f 
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&c. and guns firing during the whole ceremony. 
The expence of erecting this amounted to 
three hundred and eighty-nine thouſand five hun- 
rr 
five hundred pounds were raiſed by three 
ſucceſſive lotteries, and the remainder, being one 
hundred and ninety-two thouſand pounds, was 
granted by Parliament at different times. 
Weſtminfter-Ha!!, 2 Gothic ſtructure, originally 
built by William Rufus, and re-edified in 1397, by 
Richard II. In 1312, this building was 
by fire, and afterwards repaired. 

The front is narrow, bale with Gran. in ib Be 
thic taſte, with a tower on each fide the entrance, 
adorned with much carved work. The hall is faid 
to be the room in the world, not ſupported 
by columns. The large roof, built of Iriſh oak, is 
2 admired for its contrivance and work- 

manſhip, which is one hundred feet wide, and un- 
ſupported by pillars, it being two hundred and 
twenty feet long and ſeventy broad. 

In this hall are held the Coronation feaſts of the 
Kings and Queens of Great Britain : and here when 
MN EN NES ** 
tried, a ſcaffold 1s erected at the 


which(in the preſence of the Lord High Steward of 
England, 
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the entrance of which, adjoi 

King's Bench, is placed a fine buſt of King 

Charles I. which is a moſt curious piece of workman- 

ip, little obſerved, and deſerving a more conſpi- 
lace. 


of We:ftminfer-ball, a 
4. Sf ſtood, which was — 
following occafion*: A certain poor 
action of debt, being fined thirteen 
four-pence, Ranulphus Ingham, Chief 

King's Bench, commiſerating his 
the Court Roll to be eraſed, and the 
to fix ſhillings and eight-pence, which 
being ſoon diſcovered, Inzbam was amerced in 
the pecunizry mulct of eight hundred marks, which 
was employed in erecting the faid Bell Tower; in 
which was placed a Bell and a Clock, which ſtrik- 
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hourly, was to remind the Judges in the hall of 
fare of their Brother, in order to all 


Southcote, his brother 1 
to, plainly told him, 
to build a clock-houſe.” 
At the ſouth-eaſt angle 


ceiling ; the 5 are very f 

ſupported by ſmall iron — A which have Corin- 
thian capitals and . From the centre of the 
ceiling hangs a noble branch. 

The room was defigned by that admirable archi- 
tect Sir Chriſſopber M ren, and is allowed to 
the Houſe of Peers in beauty, being elegant and 
convenient, and the feats fo curiouſly contrived 
and diſpoſed, as to contain fo great a number in fo 
ſmall a ſpace, and yet every one to have the advan- 


of hearing all that paſlcs. 
9 the upper end is the ſpeaker's place, on a 
raiſed feat, adorned behind with Corinthian co- 
lumns; juſt below which is a table for the Clerk 
and his aſſiſtants, and behind on a pediment are the 
King's Arms. 

The members fit promiſcuouſly ; below, in the 
= and on each fide of the ſpeaker. The 
er and Clerk appear in gowns when the 


Mook Þ firing. the Members, who ate Profeſſors 
of the Law, are allowed to wear in Term 
time. The reſt of the Members arc not permitted 
to wear robes, except the four Repreſentatives of 
the City of Landon. who on the firſt day of a new 

Parliament 
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Parliament fit all on the right-hand of the 
ers chair, dreſſed in their robes. 

From hence, ng the Court of Re- 
queſts, uſed chiefly for thoſe who attend the Parlia- 
ment to walk in; we come to the 

Houſe of Lords. The entrance into this houſe for 
his Majeſty, is by a flight of ſteps, through a plain 
but near portal, ſupported by pillars, and in 
the back part of this building, is the Robing-room, 
where his Majefty puts on his royal garments before 
he enters the room where the Peers meer, which 1s 
ſpacious and lofty, having a Throne at the upper 
end, whereon the King fits, in his royal robes, with 
all the enfigns of Majeſty, and the Crown of State 

his head. On the right hand of the Throne is 
the Prince of Wales's feat, and on the left is one for 
the next of the Royal Family. Behind the Throne 
are places for young Peers, who have no vote in 
this Houſe. Behind and at a ſmall diftance on the 
King's right-hand, are the two Archbiſhops ſeats ; 
and below them the Biſhops Bench. On the oppo- 
ſite fide fit the Peers who rank above Barons. A- 
croſs the reom, and before the Throne, are the 
Wool-packs, they are feats for the dignitaries of 
the Law: the Lord Chancellor, who is Speaker of 
the Houle of Lords, fits en that which is neareſt 
te Throne, having the great ſeal and mace placed 
before him. On two other wool-packs, placed 
parallel to the former, fits the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
the Mafter of the Rolls, and the other Judges. The 
Lord Chancellor and Judges have no vote in the 
Houſe, but are confulted upon points of Law. 
_ Great regularity is obſerved in the diſpoſal of the 
reſt cf the ſeats; the ſeveral degrees of nobility be- 
ing feated according to their precedence, and in 
their robes. 

Fronting the Throne is a handfome gallery, for 
the reception of Ladies, foreign Miniſters, &c. on 
| thoſe 
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ſtored it from-its ruins, and Edward the Confeſſor 
pulled it entirely down, and rebuilt it in a magmifi- 


cent manner, for that age, in the form of a croſs, 

The ſtately ſtructure, called Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, was erefted by that prince, from whom it 
took its appellation. It is built on the where 


42 


This fabric was greatly damaged by King Henry 
VIII. in which ruinous condition it lay 
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Nr the face not to be 


the window of the right, i al kee 
W right, is 
Edward the Confeſſor in his 


yd ir of 


oi Gon acces — * 
iron, ted purple. 
ſented by Queen Anne) is a ſtately and beautiful 
piece of marble, encloſed with a curious balluſtrade, 
within which is a pavement of Moſaic work, faid 
to be the moſt beautiful of its kind in the world; 
the ſtones are of porphyry, laid in 1272. 

Near the pulpit is an antient painting of Richard 
II. fitting in a chair of gold, having a veſt of green, 
flowered with gold, and ſhoes of gold, powdered with 


In this church are a great number of monuments 
and others, ſome of 
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in a ſpot called the Poets 
Corner, near the incloſed chapel, is a monument 
erected to the memory of Mr. oba Dryden, a cele- 
brated Poet. Here is an buft of the Bard. 


mouth of the urn, and the chaplet of laurel, with 
which it is bound, alludes to the merit he acquired 
by his writi | 

Geoffrey Chancer, the father of Engliſh 


Barton Booth, Eſq. An eminent player, this is 2 
— marble, with proper em- 
Michael Drayton. A celebrated 
Ben Jobnſon. A very beautiful, lively 
monument, with this inſcript 
*« rare Ben Johnfon.” The ſculptor 
of an overſight in this buſt, having p 
buttons on the ſide. But the maſterly exe- 
cution of the whole, renders him ſomewhat ex- 

cuſable. 
| Edmund Spencer. This tomb is very antient, and 
of grey marble, and not badly executed for the age 
it 


fancy and admirable expreſſions. 
Matthew Prior. The buſt u this monument 
WAS 


ration, 

The monuments erected to Butler, Milton, Shad- 
well, Pritchard and Rowe, are neat and elegant, 
near to the laſt, is a fine monument to the memory 
of that inimitable poer. 

William Shakeſpear. This is a beautiful perform- 
ance ; the is repreſented in an ere& poſture, 
in manner of thoſe times, leaning on a 
pedeſtal, on which are carved the heads of Henry V. 
Richard III. — 833 The figure is 

pointing to a on which are the following li 
taken from his Tempe. — 


Yea all which it inherit 
Shall diffolve, 

And like the baſeleſs 
Fabric of a viſion 
Leave not a wreck behind. 


Though the memory of this great poet is honour- 
ed by this monument, yet he was buried at Stras- 
ford upon the River Auen, where there is ſtill a 
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buſto of him in the wall, and a flat grave-ſtone 
covers the body, in the aiſle beneath: On which 
are theſe lines : 


Good friend, for Jeſus* ſake, forbear 
To move the duſt that reſteth here: 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


The monument to the memory of James Thomſon, 
a celebrated poet, is handſome, and emblematical 
the Near this is a monument erected to 
Jobn Gay. On which are carved ſeveral emblems 
of the walks this poet excelled in, on the front are 
two lines written by himſelf : 


Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhew it; 
I thought fo once; but now I know it. 


Under which are ſome verſes written by Mr. Pope 


Of manners gentle, of affeftions mild; 
In wit a man, fimplicity, a child : 
With native humour, temp'ring Virtue's rage, 
Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the age: 
Above temptation, in a low eſtate. 8 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great, 
A ſafe companion and an eaſy friend; 
_ Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 
' Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt, 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 
But that the worthy and the good ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gar. 


The monument erected to Jabn Duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich, is lofty and magnificent. It is fur- 
rounded with rails, and adorned with figures as 
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be very attentive. The celebrated Meſſiah is placed 
before him, where that admired air is, I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, fc. 

IIS r 
on pavement, among them is Thomas Parr, 
who lived in the reigns of ten Princes, viz. Ed- 
ward IV. Edward V. Richard III. Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles, and 
died at the age of an hundred and fifty-two years, 
and was buried November 15, 1635. At the age 
of an hundred and thirty he was proſecuted in the 
Spiritual Court for Baſtardy, for which offence he 
did penance 

In the fou 


the 


ppearance. It is deſigned and 
executed by Reubillac. The Reſurrection is repre- 
ſented by a body riſing from a ſarcophagus; a con- 
teſt between Time and Death, in which Time proves 
victorious, and by breaking his antagoniſt's dart, 
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diveſts him of his power, and tumbles him down. 
Above is a vaſt building, in a ftate of diffolution ; 
and in the clouds is a cherubim ſounding the laſt 
trumpet. Near to this is a grand monument to 

General Wade, which likeiſe merits cular 
notice, It is placed over the door that leads to the 
cloiſters : there is a beautiful marble pillar in the 
centre, enriched with military trophies and the figure 
of Fame puſhing back that of Time, who is 
proaching to pull down this pillar. The head of p 
General is in a medall:on. 

The monument of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Knt. and 
Bart. was defigned by himſelf, and executed by 
Mr. Ryſbrack. His butt is repreſented under a fine 
canopy, on each fide of which ſtands a weepi 
cherub ; that on his left reſting on a fine if 
a lady's head, the other holding a painter's 
and pencils. On the baſe is the following epitaph, 
written by Mr. Pope. 


Keller, by heav'n, and not a maſter, taught, 
Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe figures thought, 
When now two ages he had ſnatch'd from fate, 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Reſt crown'd with prince's honours, poets "ys 
Due to his merit, and pure thirſt of 
Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her work; and dying, fears herſelf may die. 


A moſt beautiful monument to John Woodward, 
M. b. The head, which is in profile, cannnot be 
too much admired, and the Lady who ſupports it 


is beyond deſcription, and may truly be ſaid to be 
inimitable. 


The monument of Lord Ningſale has had a great 


expence laid out on it in painting, carving and gild- 
ing; but is juſtly cenſured for its want of taſte, 


M judgement 
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of it, therefore, may not be unentertaining to the 
judicious : 

The nobleman is repreſented in a cumbent 
with a curious ſuit of armour, a delicate head of 
hair, and points to a very emphatical coronet near 
him, as the ſum of all his glory: a very pretty bit 
of canopy dangles over him, a coat of arms moſt 
pompoully emblazoned glitters above that; two 
infant boys, who are prodigiouſly to be pitied, bear 
up a moſt ponderous urn, with the additional 
weight of the ſtatue into the bargain; and an im- 
portant epitaph underneath all, tells you, That 
it has been the privilege of the Ningſale Family 
* to wear their hats before the King, time imme- 
* morial.” | 

A magnificent monument to the memory of Ad- 
miral Tyrrc!, the device is taken from the Burial 
Service, The ſea ſhall give up her dead, and 
every one ſhall be rewarded according to his 
« works.” This inſcription an angel has wrote on 
the fide of a rock : her right hand is extended to 
aſſiſt the Admiral, who is repreſented riſing from 
the ſea, and her left holds a celeſtial crown to re- 
ward his virtue. Behind the Admiral is a large 

on which are placed his arms, with emblems 
'alour, Prudence, and Juſtice. The 
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wardneſs of ſome, and the work of the 
clouds, renders the whole a ſcene of confuſion, which 


tires the eye, without affording any pleaſure or ſa- 
tisfaction. 
which ſupports a beautiful ſtatue 


On a 
of the Right Hon. James Craggs, is the 
itaph, written by Mr. Pope, the laſt line but one 
ludes to the greatneſs of his merit; being only a 
ſhoe-maker's fon, from which bs the 
high ſtations of Secretary at War, and Secretary of 
State. 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of foul ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 

Who broke no , ſerv d no private end; 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 
Prais'd, wept, and honour'd by the muſe he lov'd. 


The monument erected to the memory of Capt. 
James Cornwall, is noble and magnificent, with a bold 
baſe of Sicilian marble. The rock againſt the pyra- 
mid is embelliſhed with naval trophies, ſea-weeds, &c. 
and in it are two cavities, in the one is a Latin In- 
and in the other is a view of the ſea · ſight 
before Toulon. On the rock, Britannia is repreſented 
in the character of Minerva, acc ied with a 
Lion, and the figure of Fame, preſenting a medal- 
lion of the Hero to the Goddeſs. Behind the figures 
is a lofty ſpreading palm-tree, (whereon is fixed the 
hero's ſhield and coat of arms) together with a 
laurel tree ; as emblems of ſome heroic deeds of the 
Captain and honours due to him. 

'The monument of Sir Thomas Hardy, Knt. Rear 
Admiral, is reckoned a very juſt piece of Sculpture. 


Sir Thomas is repreſented reclining on an elegant 
tomb, with a naked over an urn. Be- 


WEED! 
hind is a lofty pillar of bluith-coloured marble, and 
the 


4 
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the enrichments round the pedeſtal are judicious 
and well executed. 

The monument of Lord Aubrey Beauclerk, who 
loſt his life cannonading Bocca Chica Caſtle, in the 
ſhip Prince Frederick. "Here is a beautiful buſt of 
this young nobleman, placed in an oval niche, on 
a pyramid of dove-coloured marble. The embel- 
liſnments are armes, trophies, naval enſigns, &c. 
The following epitaph is over the inſcription : 


While Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the brave to weep ; 

As men, as Britons, and as foldiers mourn, 

*Tis dauntlets, loyal, virt'ous Beauclerk's urn. 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was great, 

And ripe his worth, though immature his fate. 
Each tender grace that joy and love inſpire, 
Living, he mingled with his martial fire : 

Dying, he bid Britannia's thunder roar, 

And Spain- ſtill fel him when he breathed no more. 


Over the norih door is a magnificent monument 
erected to the memory of Admiral Watſon. An ele- 
gant figure of the Admiral, in a Roman habit, 
with a branch of palm in his right-hand, receiving 
the addreis of a proſtrate figure, repreſenting the 
Genius of Calcutta, a place he relieved. The figure 
in chains is a native of Chande a 
taken by the Admiral. Round the figure is a fine 
range of palm- trees. 

An elegant monument to Sir Charles Wager, 
Admiral of ihe li bite. The principal figure is Fame, 
holding a portrait of the deceaſed in relief, which 
15 ſupported by aa infant Hercules. 

The monument erected to the memory of Fehr 
Hollis, Duke of Newcaſtle, is lofty, magnificent, 
and exceeging coſtly, being built at as great ex- 


pence as any in the whole Abbey, except heavy 
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the VIIth. The principal figure, whick repreſents 
the Duke, refts upon a ſepulchral monument of 
darkiſh-coloured marble, with a general's ſtaff in his 
right hand, and a ducal coronet in his left; on one 
fide the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of #/3/Zom, on the other 
one of Sincerity; on the aſcending fide of the pedi- 
ment are two cherubs, one with an hour-glafs, and 
the other pointing upwards. On the angles of the 
upper compartment fit angels, who cannot claim 
fo much merit as the reſt of the figures of the monu- 
ment. 

A ſtately monument to Milliam Covenii/5, Duke 
of Newcaſtle. 

A noble and beautiful monument to Sir Peter 
Warren, of white marble, done by Rorbi:lac. A large 
flag hanging to the flag-ſtaff, ſpreads its natural 
folds, being a fine figure of Hercules, placing Sir 
Peter's burft on a pedeſtal; on the other ſide Navi-- 
gation, with a laure] wreath in her hand, looking 
on the buſt, with melancholy and admiration ; 
behind her a Cornucopia pours out fruit, corn, &c. 
beſides many other handſome embelliſhments. 

The monument to Sir Iſaac Newton, is 2 maſterly 


pr ; this great man (whoſe works will ever 
admired, and remain a more laſting m nument 
than marble or braſs) 1s repreſented in a cumbent 
poſture, his right arm reſting on tour folios, thus 
titled, Divinity, Chronology, Optics, Phil: Prin : 
Math: and pointing to a ſcroll, tupported by wing- 
ed cherubs. Over the principal figure is a large 
whereon is delineated the courſe of the comet 
in 1680, with the ſigns, conſtellations, &c. The 
of Aſtronomy is repreſented fitting on this 
g her book cloſed, and in a very thoughtful, 
compoſed and penſive mood. Underneath Sir Haac's 
figure, the various ſtudies he employed himſelf in, 
are repreſented in bas relief. The device of weigh- 


. ys 
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ing the ſun by the ſteelyard is at once bold and 
ſtriking. 

Near this is a lofty and magnificent monument of 

ames, Earl of Stanhope. This monument cannot 
ſt of merit in any degree equal to the laſt. - 

The monument to the memory of Thomas Thynne, 
E. is juſtly celebrated for a beautiful piece of 

l he figure of this gentleman is in a dying 
re, with his hand directing the ſpectator to the 
ſtory of his death, wich was once engraven behind 
bim; upon the pedeſtal in relief is a lively repre- 
ſentation of his murder, conſpired by Count Koning [- 
mark, who hired three aflaſſins to perform the 
bloody deed, which they did by ſhooting him in his 
— in Pall Mall. 

In che chapel of St. Edmund are many tombs and 
monuments, the principal of which, worthy the ob- 
ſervation of the judicious, are, 

A monument to the memory of Lady Elizabeth 
Ruſſell, daughter of Lord Ruſſel The i image is of 
white marble, ſitting in a ſiccping > beneath 
her foot is a death's head, at which ſhe points with 
her finger ; we ſhall here contradict a vulgar error, 
that this lady died of a bleccling of her finger, which 
has taken riſe from the policton of the figure, which 
only alludes to her comporure of mind at the ap- 
proach of death, which ſhe ſcems to conſider only as 
a profound flzep, from which ſhe ſhould awake 
again with heavenly joy and gladneſs, and which the 
Latin motto expreſſes: She is not dead, but 
fleepeth.” On a florilege of roſes, is an eagle, the 
emblem of eternity. 

A moſt grand monument to the memory of Febn, 
Lord Ruſſell, and his Son, is erected within the rails 
of the former one. It is of various coloured marble, x 
and alabaſter painted and gilt. 


On 
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On your entrance into this chapel on your right 
hand, you will fee an ancient monument to Wilkam 


3 The figure, which is carved in wood, 
lies in a cumbent poſture on a wainſcot cheſt, which 
ſtands upon a tomb of grey marble. The 
and cheſt were covered with copper gilt, which with 
thirty ſmall images placed in little braſs niches round 
it, have been almoſt all ſtolen. 

An elegant monument of marble and alabaſter 
(partly encloſed) to the of Edward Talbot, 
eighth Earl of Shewſbury, and Jane his lady. 

In the Chapel of St. Nicholas is a very elegant 
temple to the of Anne, Dutcheſs of Somerſet, 
wite to Edward, Duke of Somerſet. This per- 
formance is admirably executed in various coloured 
marble ; here is alfo 

A moſt coſtly and beautiful monument 7 
phyry and other forts of marble, gilt with 


the memory of Mildred, Wite of & Lord Burleigh, 
and his 


daughter Lady Anne, Counteſs of Oxford. 
Near to this 1s 

Another grand monument to the memory of Lady 
Winifred, wife to FJobn Paulet, Marquis of Win- 


cheſter. 
to the memory of Nicholas 


Bagenall ; he was overlaid by his nurſe when he was 
two months old; and 

A beautiful pyramid to the memory of Anne 
Sophia Harley, daughter to the Honourable Cbriſto- 
pber Harley, the French king's ambaſſador. This 
child was a year old; her heart was placed in a cup, 
and fixed on the top of the pyramid . we ſhall now 
proceed to the deſcription of 


ine 
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Kinc Hzeney VIIth's CgAEL. 


This beautiful Gothic building deſerves particular 
notice, and is worthy the obſervation of the curious, 
as being one of the molt expenſive remains of the 
antient Engliſh taſte and magnificence ; this 
is fo artfully joined to the abbey, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the eye; and the whole chapel, 
while it fills the mind with reverence, inſpires us 
with admiration at the beauty of the workmanſhip®. 

The entrance into this chapel, is by a flight of 


black marble ſteps, through a portico, which is ma- 


* The occaſion of erecting this ſuperb ſtructure being ſome- 
what particular and hard to be met with, we ſha!l relate it, 
King Henry VIIch having claimed and obtained the crown, as 
heir to the Houſe of Lancaſter, and next relation of Henry VI. 
he applied to the Pope for the canonization of that unfortunate 
prince, who had been firit buried at Chertſey-Abbey, and af- 
terwards removed by King Richard III. to 'Windfor. Upon 
this application, the Abbor and Convent of Weſtminſter peti- 
toned the King to have the body of Henry VI. removed to 
their church, as being the place, he in his life-time, had 
choſen for his burial.” The privy council, on hearing the 
reſpective claims of Chertſey, Windſor and Weſtminſter, = 
mined for the latter; and according'y the body was, in 1501, 
actually removed hither, at the expence of cool. Upoa this 
the king determined to build a chapel here; and — cauſed 
that of the Virgin Mary, built in the reign of III. and 
that of St. Eraſmus, to be taken down, he, on che ſpot, 
erected this moſt curious chapel, of 1 Yar” work, known 
by the name of Henry V fab Chapel; the firſt ſtone of which 
was laid by Abbot Iſlip, Jan. 24, 1502-3; and it is built of 
fione, which came from H audleſtone quarry, in Yorkſhire, tho“ 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren took it to be a foft Caen ſtone. The 
expence of this building amounted to 14000. and the King 
liberally endowed it ; however, the Court of Rome demanding 
more money for canonizing Henry VI. than he choſe to 
the matter dropt; no monument was erected to that prince, 
and now it is not known in what part of the church the body 


was depolitcd. 
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in a hawthorn near Boſworth-field, where the famous 
battle was fought, which ended in Henry's favour, 
who cauſed himſelf immediately to be crowned on 
the field of battle. The ſtatuary has executed the 
and Queen in a maſterly manner ; 
is beautiful and expreſſive, and the 
grand and admirable pertormance, where 
neither expence nor workmanſhip has been ſpared. 
A beautiful monument to Jabn Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, who 1s — in a halt-raiſed 


8 4 mn they are 
a and are thus 


Much for the 

I lived dou 

18 

Ignorance and error are incident to human nature. 
I truſt in an Almighty and Good God. 


Thou King of Kings have mercy upon me. 


In the chapel of Jip, otherwiſe St. 22 
Baptift, are two monuments, one to Fobn BY the 
ployed by Henry VIL in repairing and aur em- 

II. in and beautifying 

Abbey, which he ornamented with the ſtatues of 
r the other mo- 
nument is erected to Sir Cbriſtepber Hatten, Chan- 
celior of England, in the reign of ms . 
| his 


ever for country. 
288 
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arms of her huſband : at the figh 
is ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror and 
would fain put by the fatal ſtroke; 
is like the reſt of Rowbilliac's, ex- 
ng maſterly and expreſſive, and can never be too 
h ubject of admiration. 

grand and new monument to the memory of 
al Wolfe. 


ter of Victory, crowns him with a 
laurel. The flat figure on the back 
h ſerjeant, who ſhot the French 
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ich is thus tranſlated : 
Or fate's deceived, or heav'n decrees in vain, 
That where this ſtone is found the Scots ſhall reign. 


There are many other monuments and ſepulchral 
inſcriptions in this Abbey, but as our work is 


each of which was a ſceptre of gilt metal; the free, which woe 
enveloped in the mantle that went round his body, fouud, 
and the toes diftint. The length of the corpſe was fix feet tw 


and a half, in the ſtate in which it was now found, by virtue of 
an embalment originally beſtowed upon it. The ftrifleſt care 
was obſerved in replacing every thiag about it ; ſo that perhaps 
it may laſt as many centuries longer. Edward I. died 
1307. \ 
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Breaſts a ambition to imitate thoſe virtues 
they admire in others. Not far from the Abbey is 

Weſtminſter School, where — numbers of the 
young nobility and gentry have their education. 
There was a ſchool here in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, which was eſtabliſhed in the like manner 
it is now by King Henry VIII, and 
Elizabeth is looked upon as the original 
ſhe only continued her father's appointment, 
ordered it for the education of forty boys, 
, minated the Quren g Scholars, who are taught in 


beſt for the Uni 
manner preparatory —_—_ 


at there are above four hundred 
St. James's Park was f. an uncultivated 
ſpot of till the time 
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ſpacious area, which is the 
are muſtered, and 
their daily exerciſe. Here you have a 

s Palace, and the Canal, 

which is one hundred feet broad and near two thou- 


prefera 
at preſent. On the fide of the Mall is 
The Reyal Palace, which was built by 


Cardinal 


a large court, where a company of the foot-guards 
mount morning ; and at the end of the piazza 
are the ſtairs leading to the King's apartments. 
On the top of which, on the left hand, is the guard- 
room, where are muſquets, bayonets, and other 
arms, againſt the wall, in various devices. 
Next this is a fine ſtate-room, where the King gives 
audience to foreign miniſters, and after paſſing thro” 
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rally about one o'clock. His Majeſty is always 
receded by a nobleman, carrying the ſword of 
te, and attended by the Lord's and Groom of the 
Bed-chamber, the Gold Staff Officer, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and other officers in waiting; and ac- 
companied with the Royal Family, with the foreign 
miniſters, and nobility; attended by the Heraids 
and Purſuivants at Arms, and laft of all the Gen- 
tlemen of the Band of Penſioners, with their golden 


partizans. 

The chapel is of a piece with the reſt of the 
building, and is mean, compared with many places 
of Divine worſhip in London, and Weſtminſter. 
Art the top of the Park is 

The Queen's Palace, originally called Arlingten- 
Houſe, but being purchaſed by the late Date of 
Backingham's father, it was called Buckingham-houſe, 
till the year 1762, when his preſent Majeſty boughe 
it, and named it the ws Palace, from the plea- 


ſure her Majeſty took in. It is now hly 
repaired in an e taſte, and is a handſome 
building. Their Majeflies have made great improvc- 

ts in the houſe and gardens; a large piece of 


n from the Green Park into 


ifice has at once the advantage of 
the Mall, the air of Conttitu- 
of Chelſea fields, terminatecl 

i z and a moſt delightful view 
of the canal, with the landſcape on either fide, and 

of the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, to finiſh and 
adorn the whole. 

Before the houſe is a ſpacious court, incloſed with 
iron rails, in the centre of which was formerly a 
fine fountain r ting Neptune in his chariot, 
drawn by ſea-horſes, and attended by tritons, &c. 
The entrance to this noble building, which is _ 
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of brick and ftone, is by a flight of broad ſteps, 
from whence ariſe four tall fluted pillars of the Co- 
rinthian order, which reach the top of the ſecond 
ſtory. On cach ſide of the building are bending 
colonades, with columns of the Ton'c order, crown- 
ed with vaſes and baluſtrades. Iheſe colonades 


Join the offices, at the extremity of the wings, ta 


the main building, and, each of theſe offices is 
crowned with a turret, iupporting a deme, from 
which riſes a weather-cock. 

The apartments of this houſe are ornamented 
with many capital pictures, by the beſt maſters, 
many of which have been brought from Kenſing- 
ton and Hampton-Court, particularly the famous 
Cartoons of Kaphae! (brought into England by 
King William) which for deſign and expreſſion, ex- 
ceed every thing of the kind. 

In the Garden is a grand Terras; from whence 
there is a fine proſpect of the adjacent country. 

Crofling the road at the top of the Green Park 

come to 

Hyde Part, which is large and extenſive, 
notwithſtanding King George I. incloſed a great 
part of it, to enlarge the Gardens belonging to Ken- 
fington palace. The largeneſs cf this park, the 
agreeablencſs of the ſpot, and the wholeſomeneſs 
ot the air, invites numbers of gentlemen and ladies 
to reſort hither in coaches, on horſe-back, and on 
foot, to take the benefit of the air. The beauriful 


piece of water, called the Ser; entine River, adds 


not a little to its pleaſant fituation, and natural 
beauty. | | 
Having proceeded thus far to the weſtward of 
the City, we ſhall now return again a different road, 
and obferve the remarkable buildings, ſquares, and 
other places worthy attention, which we ſhall mem 
with in our way; and firſt, 
Creſvenor 
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Grofcener Square, reckoned the fineſt ſquare in 
and about London. It is fituated upon a riſing 
ground, and has an area in the midſt, furrounded 
with rails, in an octagonal form, agreeably planted 
with dwarf trecs, intermixed with fine walks; laid 
out in a neat and decent taſte, inthe centre ſtands 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of King George I. finely gilt, 
which has a good eilect in proſpect, and a great or- 
nament to the ſquare. There are houſes on all 
ſicles this agrecable ſpot. But the eaſt end claims 
the preference for clegant and grand buildings. On 
the fouth of this lies 
Audley Square, which has ſome handſome build- 
ings. Near the top of which, croſſing Oxford- 


is 

Cavendiſh Square. A fine ſquare, with handſome 
houſes round it. In the middle is an area, incloſed 
with iron rails, in the centre of which, a handſome 
gilt equeſtrian ſtatue of the late Duke of Cumber- 
land, erected to his memory by General Strode. Re- 
crofling Oxford- ſtreet, is 

Hanover Square. A handſome ſquare, in which 
are ſome noble buildings. On the fouth of this 
ſquare is 

Great George Street, remarkable for the particu- 
larity ot its form, being conſiderably wider at the 
upper end, towards the ſquare, than at the bottom. 
The occaſion of its being laid out in this manner, 
was to have a noble view of the ſquare at the en- 
trance, and a better profpect down the ſtreet on the 
other fide; and certainly che view from che upper 
fide of the ſquare, down this ftreer, is extremely en- 
tertaining. The ſides of the ſquare, the area in the 
middle, the breaks of building that form the viſta, 
the viſta itſelf, but above all, the beautiful projec- 
tion of the Portico of the Church, renders 2 
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compleat, where taſte and beauty are ſeen 
— — In the middle of this ſtreet ĩs 
St. George's 1 which 1s a very elegant church, 
with a ſtately auguſt ico, the ſteeple is 
well and the Chak ſtructure bak of 
free- ſtone. Not far from here is 
Berkley Square. The area of which is a large rec- 
tangular graſs plot, in the centre of which is an ex- 
ceeding large equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty. Great fault is found with this piece of work - 
manſhip, and it is certainly liable to many excep- 
tions. This ſquare hes on a flope, and has hand- 
ſome edifices on every fide of it. Leaving this 
ſquare, and entering Piccadilly 1s 
Devonſhire Houſe. A ſtately and magnificent edi- 
fice, having a noble proſpect over the Green Park, to 
the hills in Surry ; and behind it is a large and 
handſome garden. Somewhat lower down is 
Burlington-Houſe. Before this building is a very 
high wall, exceedingly well decorated, and juſtly 
proportioned ; this wall covers the houſe from the 
fight, and on opening the door you have a full 
view of the whole building, and the area in the 
front, which, ftriking all at once on the eye, affords 
both pleafure anu furprize : behind this houſe, like- 
wile, there is n fine ſpacious garden, &c. At a little 
diſtance fro: this ſtreet 1s 
St. James ;-Square, Which is very ſingularly 
conſtrued, and has a very noble a ce. The 
buildings are extremely regular and neat, the moſt 
diſtinguimed of which is Strefford-bouſe and Nor- 
foil- baue, both elegant ſtructures, and 
St. Jam. Church. A neat brick building, very 
elegantly finiſl. ed within- ſide. At the eaſt end of 
Piccadilly is the Hay- martet, in which 
The Opera- beuſe is ſituated, which is built of 
free · ſtone. This place is appointed for the perform- 


ance 
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ance of Italian operas, ridottos, maſquerades, &c. 
te this place of diverſion is 


Mr. Foot Theatre. The infide of which is 
fitted up in a neat and commodious manner. Here 


little northward is 
Sobo-ſquare. In which is a handſome area, in 
centre 


which is a fountain, which is at 
out of order, a ſtatue of King Charles II. in 


Oxford-fireet. The 
in the Ci 
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richeſt decorations and embelliſhments, and is 
worthy the obſervation of the curious, as neither 
art nor expence has becn ſpared to fit it up in the 
moſt elegant and ſuperb taſte. The entertainments 
of this place are chiefly in the winter ſeaſon, and 
conſiſt of muſical pieces, both Italian and Engliſh , 
maſquerades, balls, concerts, &c. &c. when the 
place is adorned with embelliſhments of tranſparent 
paintings, temples, and other ornaments. Returning 
caſtward, near High Holborn, 

St. Giles's Church is ſituated, which takes its de- 
nomination from St. Giles, a Grecian, and the epi- 
thet of in the Fields, was given it to diſtinguiſh it 
from a church of the ſame name at Cripplegate. 

The pariſh of St. Giles's is of great antiquity, and 
was formerly a village, ſuppoſed to have had its 
origin from an hoſpital founded here by Matilda 
(confort to Henry I. and daughter to Malcolm, king 
of Scotland), about the year 1117, which ſhe per- 
petually endowed with three pounds per annum, for 
poor leprous perſons of the city of London and 
county of Middleſex. This foundation Henry II. 
confirmed, with ſeveral benefactions; the number 
of perſons afterwards admitted were fourteen from 
the city of London, and probably as many from 
Middleſex. This hoſpital, in the time of Edward 
the Third, became a cell to the order of Burton St. 
Lazar of Jeruſalem, in Leiceſterſhire, to whom the 
king gave it. This ſtructure is thought to have 
ſtood where Loyd's court is at preſent . at the 
weſt end of the church. 

When the gallows was removed from the Elms in 
Smithfield, about the year 1413, it was erected at 
the north-end of the wall belonging to this 
hoſpital, oppoſite the between the end of 
St. Giles's High-ſtreet and Hog-lane; in which 
place it continued till removed to the neighbourhood 


q 
| 
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ef Tyburn; the condemned criminals in their way 
to 
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to the place of execution. uſually ſtopped at this 
hoſpital, where they, as their laſt refreſhment, were 
preſented with a large bowl of ale. 

Soon after the diffolution of this hoſpital, Henry 
the VIII th, in the year 1545, granted the ſame, 
with the appurtenances, to the Lord - at 
which time, it is imagined, the chapel was con- 
verted into a pariſh — which little edifice was 
taken down in 1623, and the materials only fold for 
nine pounds, cleven ſhillings and nine-pence. Ano- 
ther brick ftrufture was raiſed upon the ſpot, at 
the expence of two thouſand and fixty-eight — 
ſeven ſhillings and two-pence, which was 
down when the round about it was raiſed 
ſeven feet higher than the floor, and in 1730 the 
22 church was begun and finiſhed in 1734, at 

of one thouſand and twenty-ſix 
ffreen ſhillings and nine-pence, a third leſs than the 
coſt of St. Martin's in the Fields was erected at. 

The preſent edifice is one of the moſt ſimple and 

elegant of the modern ſtructures. The eaſt end is 
plain and majeſtic, and the ſmallneſs of the doors 
are the only — to at the weſt end. The 
ſteeple is light, airy and handſome, being at once a 
proof of the zrchiteRs judgment, and a great or- 
nament to the whole building; the roof is arched, 
and adorned with fretwork, ſupported by ſtately 
columns of the Ionic order. 
St. George'sChurch, Bloomſbury. The ſteeple of this 
church is a peculiarity, differing from any ſteeple hi- 
thertoerected, having placed his majeſty —— 
on the top of it, in a Roman habit, and in tull pro- 
portion; at the bottom of the pedeſtal, are the ſup- 
porters of the Britiſh arms. This is a handſome 
edifice, build entirely of free ſtone, and has a very 
noble portico before it. 

The &ritiſh Muſeum conſiſts of a 1 collection 
of curioſities, the valuable remains of antiquity, and 
the large library of Sir Hans Sloane, which he col- 


lected 
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lected at the expence of fifty thouſand pounds, and 
which he directed to be offered to parliament for 
thouſand pounds, which they accepicd. As 
theſe number of natural and artificial curioſities, 
with the addition of the Cotton library, and many 
other 1 required an extenſive building tor the 
fitory of fo valuable a treaſure, Montague 
Houſe in Bloomſbury, was purchaſed for that pur- 
poſe, and repaired. and fitted up accordingly ; the 
expence attending it is as follows: 


Parliament for the Haſe of Sir 
88 
Paid for the Manuſcripts of Lord Oxford 10,000 
Ditto for M ouſe - - 10,000 
— — &c. — 15,000 
in the public funds for Gunten 
hy officers — other * ex- 30,000 


Fences - 


And in the year 1772, in order to ſecure to the pub- 
ke Sir William Hamilton's large collection of Etruſ- 


der/ 
proper repoſitory 
ne BI depoſited here. 
This noble and curious collection is open for 
yore Ly - ger without any expence. The - 4 
to gain admiſſion, is, for thoſe perſons w 
ein to ſend their 
tian and Surnames, and places of 


the 


2 


porter's lodge ; when they are entered in a 
in a few days the tickets are made out, in 
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which the day and hour are ſpecified for your ad- 
mittance, and delivered on being ſent for. The 
time allotted for your ſtay in the Muſeum is two 
hours. Fifteen are allowed to view it in one com- 
pany, and there is always a gentleman acquainted 
with the collection, who ſuperintends and deſcribes 
any curioſity that you do not know. 

His late Majeſty added to this Muſeum the royal 
library of books and manuſcripts, collected by the 
ſeveral Kings of England; and the late Major E4- 
werds lett it a fine collection of books, together 
with ſeven thouſand pounds in reverſion, for pur- 
chafing manuſcripts, books, medals and other cu- 
riofiries. 


In the Britiſh Muſeum are three departments 
one of printed books; that of natural and artificial 

productions; and the department of manuſcripts, 

—_ = coins; beſides many articles in the 
| other places, not comprehended in any par- 

— oy” 
In the hall is a very 


Many excellent portraits of illuſtrious perions 
hang up in the ſeveral of the Muſeum ; 
they are preſents, and are moſtly placed in ſuch 
in preſents which have been given by 

. | 
t to be mentioned is that of 
printed books, they are contained in twelve rooms. 

The firſt room is ſet a- part for donations, and 
contains part of the = King's library ; which » 
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— whole conſiſts of a about twelve thouſand vo- 
umes. 

In the ſecond room is Major Edwards's library, 
conſiſting of about three thouſand volumes; it is 
compoſed of a good collection of Engliſh, French, 
8 books. To it is joined the Cotton li- 

ry 

In the third room is the library of Dr. Birch, to 
which is added many valuable books. 

In the feurth room is placed the firſt part of Sir 
Hans Sloane's library, the whole of which conſiſts of 
about forty thouſand volumes. The books pre- 
ſerved in this part conſiſt of ph ylic, pharmacy, ana- 
tomy, furgery, chemiltry, &c. 1 is a fine tranſpa- 
rent painting of the Lava iſſuing from Mount Ve- 
ſuvius; by Carkening the room it is ſlie en to great 
advantage. 

In the fifth room is the ſecond part of Sir Hans's 
library, containing natural hiſtory. Here are ſome 
drawings, the fineſt that are to be ſeen in the world; 
particularly a book of drawings, by Monl. Robert, 
— to Louis XIV. of France: they conſiſt of 

egetables, curious animals, ſhells, and other natu- 
— —— Sir Hans Sloane paid this artiſt 
five guineas for doing each leaf. Here is alſo ano- 
ther book of drawings, elegantly coloured from na- 
ture by Madam Arian; this is as valuable a col - 
— as the other, and conſiſts of a great variety 
of plants, with the inſects that teed on them, and 
ſome other 

The fixth room contains the third part of Sir 
Hans Sloanc's library, containing books on philolo- 
gical ſubjects, grammars, lexicons, critics, treatiſes 
on rhetoric, geography, ſome travels, journals, and 
miſcellanies. 

In the ſeventh room is the fourth part of Sir 
Hans Sloane's library, containing hiſtories of all 
rations, antient and modern; fome treatiſes on 


chronology, 
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chronology, prints, globes, and large maps of diffe- 


rent countries. 

The eighth room contains the fifth part of Sir 
Hans's collection of books, conſiſting of treatiſes 
on the arts and ſciences, ſyſtems of lofophy, 
ethics, aſtronomy, commerce, and Rom ent 
tranſactions. 

In the ninth room is the remaining part of Sir 
Hans Sloane's library, _ books of © divinity and 

— 


law. 

Ia the tenth room is depoſited the firſt part of the 
royal library, given by his late Majeſty. It con- 
ſiſts of books collected in ſome of the former 
reigns. Here are alſo the libraries of Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, More, Arundel, and Lumley. In this 
room are preſerved the firſt books printed in Eng- 


land and France; fome are upon vellum, others on 


The eleventh room contains the ſecond part of 
the royal library given by his late Majeſty, claſſed 
in order, according to the reigns in which they were 
collected. 

In the twelith room is the remaining part of the 


royal library. 


If any ingenious perſon has a deſire, either for 
improvement or curioſity, to peruſe any of 
the valuable books in this department, by 
applying to the truſtees, he may have an or- 
der to attend the room for a time, 
where a particular officer is appointed to 
provide ſuch books as may be wanted. ; 


In our way to the next 
up the back ſtairs, where are two canoes ; the one 
from America, which is very ingeniouſly covered 
with the bark of a kind of birch tree, fixed to ſmall 
ribs on the inſide ; 236 C2ns is 3h gt, hae 

dW] Oo 


t, we are led 
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two men may eaſily carry it many miles, from one 
lake or river to another : the other is from Green- 
land, and is entirely covered with feal-ſkins ; the 
upper part of it is decked with the fame materials, 
a ſmall hole only being in the middle for the man 
to fit and manage his paddle in. You will ſce a 
curious boat from Otabeite. The ſides of the ftairs 
are lined with abundance of dried animals, and 
ſtuffed ſkins of others; as large bats, turtles and 
tortoiſes ; ſharks jaws; heads and beaks of birds ; 
a flamingo, a porcupine, the head of a ſea-horſe, 
aid fe ating; &c. A variety of horns of dif- 
ferent animals. Alſo dried fiſh brought from va- 
— Te 


The firſt room we enter above ſtairs, is intituled, 
Collectio Sloamiana.” 

In this room are repoſitories of many amphibi- 
bious animals in ſpirits; as frogs, toads croco- 
diles, allegators, guanas, cameleons, lakmanders, 
and lizards. 

The ſerpents conſiſt of ſnakes, flow-worms, vi- 

adders, rattl--ſnakes, and fome ſerpents from 
South America, whoſe heads can ſcarcel diſtin- 
guiſhed from the tails. Among the fiſh in ſpirits 
are, the hippocampus, or ſca-horſe, the dying fich, 
the remora, pearl-oyſters, the John Doree, ſea-poli- 

s, torpedo, a fiſh that benumbs thoſe that touch 
K. barnacles, and =—_ others. 

A great variety liſh and foreign birds pre- 
Ped (> ſpirits ; as 2 fiſher, wheatear, Blue 
American titmouſe, &c. 

Parts of fiſh, fetuſes of different animals, and 
ſome unnatural productions. 

On the ſhelves round this room a great number of 
articles, from the animal _ vegetable kingdoms, 
are preſerved | in ſpirits. 

Here is alſo ſome curious ſhells. hk 


1 


theſe is the bird of paradiſe, and many other rare 
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The next room contains a moſt beautiful and 
large collection of foreign and domeſtic birds, they 
are ſtuffed and placed in glaſs frames ; the colours 


of their feathers are preſerved in the = 
fection. This is not the Ie:ft curious the 


Muſeum, and claims your attention. Moſt Pt of theſe 
delicate birds are paired, and have with them 
their neſts, young ones, &c. among 


birds. In one of the glafi-caſes between the win- 
dows, is an oron outon, or wild man of the moun- 


tains; in the other cales are curious productions of 


the ape and monk. y ſpecics. Some A Aa 
white for, and a 147 hart, 2 * 
beneath the tables, are worth notice. 

A very num-rous collection of c them 
are thoſe of the 2 the caſſoware, owls, eagles 
of various kinds, penguins, curmorints, maccaws, 
forne 3, 7 ot the China pheaſant, ki 
— and ſome remarkable blue = 
from Virginia. There is allo a very curious ſmall 
egg contained within another; ſome that have irre- 
cular furrowed ſurfaces, and an egg on which is 
neatly and whimſically riverted a ſmall horſe- hoe. 
Beficies theſe, here are ſome eggs of crocodiles, gui- 
anas, lizards. turtles and —_ 

Neſts of inſets ; waſps neſts, a 
neſt, ſpiders neſts, ſome humble ba 


and ants 
neſts of various kinds. Here is a curious 


ſpider's 
neſt from the Weſt- Indies, to which the infect has, 


with great natural {kill and ingenuity, contrived a 
valve, or trap-door, to ſecure the 


entrance, thereby 
defending its progeny from the attack of ſome enemy 
of the ſpecics. 


neſts from the Indies ; 
ment to a {mall 
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or reptile kind. The neſts of the humming 
birds are pretty, particularly one, in which a very 
beautiful bird 1s fitting. A neſt from the Indies ; 
it is covered with leaves, which the birds are faid to 
ſew together with their beaks, whence they have 
the name of taylor-birds ; the king-fiſher's neſt, the 
tom-tits, and many others. 

Parts of birds; they conſiſt of heads, beaks, 
talons, quills, &c. Some quills of the con- 
tie of Sond Amarkes, a bird of fuch a prodigious 
fize and ſtrength, as to be able to carry a ſheep 
through the air in its talons. 

In one of the tables is a horn that grew out of the 
back part of a woman's head. 

— The next room is intitled, Collectio Sloaniana III.“ 

Round the room, under their ſeveral titles, you 
will find the different Kinds of coral; * oRary 

of ſea-fans, ſea-willows, ſea- firs, and 
he the like fort. 


Fea 


Corals that have ſtellated 
theſe are ſeveral brain-ſtones, 


large and very curious. 
ſpecies of coral, ſome of which reſembles 
or the leaf of a tree, others net-work. 
any hollow tubes, or pipes of coral, iſſuing 
the ſame ſtock ; the ſpecimens are curious, 


it, 


a great variety of foreign fruits in 
at number of ſpecimens of the different 
ſponge, ſome very large. 


£3 


Different 


A great number and variety of calabathes, of 
which the Indians of America make many of their 
houſhold utenſils : fome fea cocoons, and ſope- 
The Turkiſh-cap, or thiſtly melon. Several forts 

drugs, &c. as cloves, which are the 


cocoa-nuts, &c. 
The bark-lace; it is often, by curious people, 
made up into ruffles, &c. Here is preſerved a kind 
of ſhirt or garment of it; being the entire inner bark 
taken off the body of one of theſe trees, 
Many ſpecimens of roots; as gi rattle- 
2 contrayerva, 1 * A great va- 
gums, as elemi, galbanum, copal, 
oy got ng yoo oy” 
woods. 
Two ſpecimens of fern of a very particular kind, 
tend bs the hd of $:. Helo, and in ſome 
parts of South America. 
Over the repoſitories are dif] in order, a 
great number of ſea productions of the coral kind; 
as ſea- fans, ſcæ willows, &c. and ſome large ſhells. 


In 
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In the tables here, are a vaſt number of inſets of 
various kinds; 2s beetles of ſeveral forts, and lady- 
birds, variegated and properly diſtinguiſhed. Lo- 
cuſts ; of this kind are ſome —— 
what are called in the Indies walking leaves, or 
moving ſticks, from the reſemblance their wiags 
have to the leaves of trees, and their bodies to a 
piece of ſtick ; theſe are a wonderful kind of inſect. 
and worth remark : crickets, water ſcorpions, flies; 
butterflies of various ſpecies, curious and beautiful; 


ö &c. 
Neſts of inſects; and among them a ribbon made 
of a ſpider's web. 

Many inſects in ſpirits. 
In one of the repoſitories are a 
different kinds, colours, and countries. Some lob- 


neſs of a ſpar, and conſiſts 
various kinds of in- 
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A human ſcull and a fword, both of which are 
completely covered over and incruſted with a ſtony 
ſubſtance to a conſiderable thickneſs, yet without 
loſing their form; they were found in 2 
Rome. 

A ſtone compoicd of ſeveral pebbles bedded in a 
maſs of pure earth. 

Eagle-ftones, or hollow pebbles ; thoſe which par- 
ticularly bear this name have another encloſed in the 
cavity of them, which may be known by their rat- 
tling. In others is very plainly heard a liquid, 


which, on opening them, is only found to be foul 
water. 


Stones fuppoſed to be formed of coral which had 
been buried in the earth for ſome confiderable ſpace 
of time, till it arrived to a ſtate of petrifaction. 

In this room are preſerved a number of foſſil- 
ſhells ; as ſpiral or ſnail-ſhells of various kinds; the 
horns of Jupiter Ammon, y called ſnake- 
ſtones ; petrified fea ſhells of the bivalve kind, 


plain and common oyſters of various ſizes; bivalve 
ſhells with circular lines on the outſide, being foilil 


oyſters and muſcles ; foffii-ſhells of the ſcallop-oyſter 
kind; 


petrified fea-urchins, or hedge-hogs; thun- 
der-ſtones, and ſtar- ſtoncs. 


Petrified parts of fin. Among the ſpecimens are 
flates of various colours, on which are repreſented, 
with natural and diſtinct marks, the ſkeleton of 
ſome fiſh, or the parts thereof. Tecih of ſharks 
and other fiſh , petrified grinders of the wolf - fin; 
palatcs of various kinds of fiſh ; petrified crabs. 

Petrified parts of land animals ; z among them are 
the grinders of an elephant, &c. 

Petrified plants; here are a number of pieces ot 
wood turned into ftone ; flates and pevbles, having 
on them the perfect figure of fern and other leaves 
in ſome of them the plant is immerſed, but projects 

2 trom 
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large tables contains a 
valves, or ſhells conſiſting 2 
follow: the fea- or urchin, the ſea- egg. 
and the ſea- cake; moſt of them are of a globular 
figure, ſometimes with, at other times without 
ſpines. Among theſe tpecimens are, the round ſea- 
eggs, the rounded flattiſh the oval, flat, 
radiated, and undulated ſea- eggs; ſome few of them 
yet retain their ſpines. 
Many ſpines of the ſhells juſt mentioned, pre- 
7 
Limpet-ſhells ; theſe are of a gibbous ſhape, the 
ſummit of the ſhell is ſometimes whole, at others 
perforated ; frequently ſharp pointed, often obtuſe ; 
many have circular ridges, others are radiated. The 
deck and chambered limpet-ſhell are worth notice. 

Sea, land, and freſh-water ſnails. 

Bead-ſhells and pea-ſhells of various colours. 

| Top-ſhell, 


84431 
11 
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the tower of Babel, the 


trumpet 


mitre-ſhell, the 
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Heart-ſhells; the moſt curious are, Venus's- 
heart, the Noah's-ark, the ox-heart, human- heart, 
thorny hearts, and ſpeckled heart-ſh211s. 

Alſo ſome curious ſhells called the Roman-mantle, 
the Arabian ſhell, the baſker-ſhell, the yellow chama, 
and the articulated white chama. | 


Wich them are the 
ſe in their work; alſo a view of a mine, 


N 


; 


13 


] 


jj 


If 


The cainer of foeckwens of fic, are.” and 
- of ſpecimens agates, 
ſerpentine marble ; 
variety of colours ; 
on ſome of them are delineated, by the hand of na- 
rure, ſen of rivers, trees, landſcapes, 
ruins of &c. 


Specimens of ſeveral kinds of marble and ala- 
baſter. | | 


conſiſting of lead ore, filver and gold ore, tin ore, 
_— quickſilver and cinnibar ores; 
{muth, cobalt, and calamine. 


iron and 
antimony, 


Turkiſh and Perfian dag- 
with the blades inlaid with 


The 
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of them plain, but elegantly varniſhed ; others 


inted with various ornaments. 

Here are a vaſt number of ancient mugs, pitchers, 
&c. ſmall figures of animals, and other — 
gods; together with ſome houſhold utenſils. 
Abundance of ancient ctools, hinges, handles, 
nails, buckles, keys, needles, hooks, &c. 

Various'charms, ſcals, rings, and curious ſtones ; 
dice, inſcriptions, &c. 

Some Roman play-houlſe tickets; each ticket has 
a number on it, which referred to the ſeat the per- 
fon who had it was to ſet on. 

By the window is a beautiful table, made with 
the lava from Veſuvius, -intermixed with marble. 


The next department conſiſts of a collection of 
iy, nin of are the Royal and Cottonian collec- 
tion of manuſcripts, conſiſting of ards of two 
— — * 
Among the royal are fome very an- 
cient copies of the Holy 2 and tranſlations 
of them into many different Oriental and other lan- 


Some old and curious manuſcripts, treating on the 
ſubject of religion, and of the different confeſſions 
of taith, in various langu: 

Some large volumes of hiſtory, finely wrote, 
and ornamented in a moſt elegant manner with 
paintings. 

A great number of manuſcripts relating to the 
hiſtory and government of the church, and other 
curious ſu 

The Cottonian collection of manuſcripts is an- 
cient and noble, conſiſting of original charters, 
deeds, and evidences of fact. 


There 
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There are many ancient copies of ſeveral parts of 
the Bible. 
A number of impreſſions of ſeals, &c. 


The room we next enter is intituled, Bibliotheca 
Harleiana M SS. I.“ 


Theſe are a part of the Harleian manuſcripts; 
containing many curious copies of the Bible, and 
the different parts of it, in a variety of languages. 

Some original manuſcripts, treating of divinity 
and eccleſiaſtical matters; Alcorans and other Turk- 
iſh books; and a Thorah, the five books of Males, 
finely wrote in Hebrew on a vellum roll. 

But what is more particularly to be admired, is 
an original of that great bulk wark of our libertics, 
the Magna Charta. 

In this room is » ie of Englih medals, begin- 
ning with William Rufus, and reaching down to 
the preſent times. 

By turning a button. theſe medals may be viewed 
both in front and reverſe. 


Bibliotheca Harleiana II.“ 


This room contains another part of the Harleian 
manuſcripts, treating chiefly of philoſophical, biſto- 


rical, and philological ſubjects, in a variety of lan- 
guages, and by many different authors. 


„ Harleiana III. Chartz et Rotuli.” 


This room contains the Harleian collection of 
original (or very ancient and authentic copies of) 
charters, acts of parliaments, deeds, warrants, rolls, 
and other initruments in writing, relative to a great 
number of tranſactions at home and abroad. They 
are loc..cd up in cabinets. 

R In 
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In this room is a ſeries of French medals, begin- 
ing with thoſe of Pharamond. 

In an adjoining room 1s carefully deve, in ſe⸗ 
veral ſmall cabinets, Sir Hans Sloane's collection of 


medals. Their number is faid to be upwards of 
twenty thouſand, 


4 Bibliotheca Sloaniana MSS.“ 


This room contains Sir Hans Sloane's manu- 
ſcripts. They are a valuable collection, though not 
ſo ancient as thoſe before-mentioned. Their fub- 
jects are comprehenſive, and conſequently may be 
eſteemed of general uſe. There are many original 
treatiſes on philoſophy, phyſic, naural hiſtory, and 
in fine, almoit — whole circle of ſciences, 

Here is a table of Pontifical medals, beginning 
with Martin the fifth (who was the firſt of the Popes 
that ſtruck them good) and carried on in a chrono- 
gical ſeries to the preſent times. 


We now enter on another department of natural 
and artificial productions; part of them the col- 
lection of Sir Hans Sloane; another part given by 
T. Loilis, Eiq. and ſome articles given by Mr. 
Lethcutier. 

* Collectio Sloaniana.” Many pieces of anti- 
quity ; conſiſting of a _ number ot urns, veſſels, 
&c. uſed of old by different nations. 

We nere find many modern articles brought from 
diſtant nations. 

In one corner of this room, in a glafs-caſe, are 
2 two Egyptian mummies, and a coffin. 

ne faces are covered with a gilden maſk. At 
their feet is a ſkull and ſeveral bones; as feet and 
hands, taken from a broken mummy. Here are 
foe {mzall earthen idols; a ſquare cafe in which 
tic Egypuans placed ſome utenſils belonging to the 
decealed 
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deceaſed, and depoſited it near the body; alſo two 
models of a mummy, one of which they put near 
the coffin at the head, and the other at the feet. 

Near the mummies is an urn of ibis, and ſeveral 
Egyptian Idols in bronze. 

Over the glaſs-caſe is a mummy brought from 
Tencriff, and preſented to the Muſcum by Dr. 
Lettiom; it is placed in a wooden caſe, not being 
fit for public inſpection. 

That the Egptians believed the exiſtence of the 
human foul after its quitting the body, may be 
fairly concluded from their generally believing, that 
the "ici which animated the living body, was 
continually hovering about it after its ditunion ; 
they thought it affected by any injury, or corruption 
the dead body might receive: therefore they endea- 
voured, with the greateſt care, to preſerve their de- 
ceaſed, that the foul might be inſpired with a Kind 
of pleaſing idea of its former union. 

This was dong three ſeveral ways : : 

The firſt for the common people; and conſiſted 
only of falting the viiccrated body after a particular 
manner, having firſt cleanſed it from all impurities, 
dry ing it either by a natural or artificial heat; and 
finally placed in a line tycamore coffin. They al- 
ways made choice of that wood, it being eſteemed 
the moſt durable. 

The next method was for thoſe of a higher rank ; 
which was embalming them with a kind of reſinous 
or bitumenous ſubltance, properly mixed with cheap 
and ordinary drugs. Some ſay they uſcd much of 
a refinous ſubſtance which ſwims on the ſurface of 
the dead fea in Judea, called Jews pitch. The cof- 
fins of theſe were of a better kind of ſycamore, 
painted with various colours, and ornamented with 
curious hieroglyphics, which their ſuperſtition 
prompted them to imagine helped to preſerve the 
body from corruption. 1 
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The laſt and moſt expenſive method was reſerved 


for thoſe of very eminent ſtations; the brains were 
firſt extracted, perhaps through the noſtrile, and the 
corple vilcerated in a very curious manner, with- 
out injuring the outward part of the body, which 
was thoroughly cleanſed. I hey next proctetded to 
fil the cavities with bitumenous and aromatic ſub- 
ſtances, properly prepared and mixed, uſing the 
moſt precious and coſtly gums, balſams, and tpices. 
A liquid being prepared, in which a quantity of 
the above ſubſtances have been diſſolved, they 
boiled the body therein, that the moit remote part 
of every muicle might be ſtrongly impregnated 
with the embalming quality. Then they dried the 
body, (the method of doing which is not with cer- 
tainty known) and wrapt it round with bandages of 
linen cloth, and the bark papyrus; filling up the 
hollow parts, and ſometimes the cavity of the belly, 
with ſmall earthen figures, imprefſed with ſuper- 
ſtitious hieroglyphics. They were depoſited in cof- 
fins, ornamented with gold, and hieroglyphics of 
the moſt noble kind. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities are ſeveral bronze 

ot Iſis, Oftrts, &c. 

A muſical inftrument of metal, in form of a 
racket, traverſed by feveral moveable bars. 

A great number and varicty of fmall earthen fi- 
eures, ſhaped like mummies, fome adorned with 
hieroglyphucs, others plain. 

* Urns, reprefentations of idols, Egyptian prieſts, 

E, 

Several buſtos and groups of figures in earthen 

Ware. 
_ __ Some amulets with loops to them, which the 
Egyptians, wore about their , as Charms or 
pretervatives againſt bad fortune, unforeſeen acci- 
dents, ſickneſs, &c. 
Repreſen- 
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JO of animals and inſects made of 
agate, corne lian, &c. 

Small ob pieces of enamelled earth, notched, 
as is in „ to mark the riſing and 
falling of the water in the Nile. 

Pebbles curiouſly marked with hieroglyphics and 
and fome Phcenician ſeals. 

Hetruſcan antiquities. Figures of gods in bronze. 
A number of veſſels of _ made of 
pale red earth ; ſome plain and 1 

dothers painted with figures, letters, and various or- 
naments; theſe vaſes have two handles, alſo covers 
to them. They are of various ſizes. 

Jars with tri mouths, intended to pour, 
water on the hands of the or for libations 
in their ſacrifices. Diſhes of various ſhapes and 
hizes ; ſome of them have pedeſtals. 

Cups for containing a great variety of precious 
ointments. 

Some urns of plain alabaſter; others very large, 
ornamented with figures and inſcriptions. 

Roman antiquities. They confift of ſeveral an- 
tient buſtos and baſſo relievos of various 
kinds, and other curious articles. 

Sacrificing veſſels of marble, and marble-heads 
of perſons. Bronze figures of Venus, Cupid, Her- 
cules, &c. The heads of Juno, Diana, Apollo, 
&c. in bronze. 

Uncommon maſks, various votaries or oblations ; 
models of circuſes, the places where they exhibited 
their public games. Pieces of ſtones, bricks, and 
earthen pipes, dug out of ancient Roman ruins. 

Sacrihcing inſtruments. Under this head are a 
variety of odd-fancied metal lamps; fome like ani- 
mals; others, monſters as have not their Iikenefs in 
nature, 
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A facrificing knife, ſimpulums, chalices, ladles, 
and other inſtruments of braſs, uſed by the prieſts in 

Roman diſhes, various in form and fize. 

Small glaſs or earthen bottles, chiefly in the form 
of phials. At the Roman tunerals, the friends of 
the deceaſed uſed to fill them with their tears, and 
them with their aſhes. 

A number of earthen ſepulchral lamps of various 
forms. Square urns, with covers and inſcriptions 
on them. 

An ordinary kind of Roman and Britiſh urns, 
wherein the ancients, after having burnt the bodies 
of the deceaſed, depoſited their aſhes, burying them 


with the lamps, lacrymatories, &c. alrcady men- 
tioned. ; 

The antiquities given by T. Hollis, Ef; are of 
ſeveral kinds: 

An alabaſter round urn with a cover, and a ſquare 
one; theſe were for the purpoſe of depoſiting 
aſhes. 


— coma. 27—y2r— prieſts, 
c. 

Figures of Roman gods, heroes, generals, and 
ſoldiers. Marble buttos of Janus, Hercules, 
Diana. c. 

Some large earthen jars, which the ancients uſed 
for philtration of liquids. 

American idols. They are made of earth, and 
are either burnt or hardened in the tun. 

A Japaneſe pagod, a model ot a temple with an 
idal in it. | | 

Indian pots. and many other articles by them ap- 
plied to dotneſtic uſcs. 

A neſt of baſkets mae of the bark of a tree, and 
edged with porcupine quills, dyed of various colours. 

A bacchus of alabaſter, and two earthen dithes of 
Raphazl's painting. 

Some 
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uſed by the Turks to beat the 
ſoles of the feet of offenders. 

In one of the repoſitories near the windows, are 
ſome calumets of peace, lurge tobacco pipes, which 
the Indians of North Amcrica ule as a token of 
friendſhip. 

A variety of muiical inſtruments from the Eaft 
and Weſt Indies. Drums __ China, America 
and Lapland. 

Another repoſitory contains a variety of ancient 
mathematical inſtruments. 

On the table of E man antiquities are ſeveral cu- _ 
rious heads and buſtos. Bricks and tiles with figures 
and letters ſtamped on them. Figures of animals, 
heads of canes or ſticks, &c. Keys, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of metal. Pebbles with figures and 
inſcriptions on them. 

Some Roman weights. Various kinds of mea- 
fures for oil, pulſe, &c. Parts of ancient pave- 
ments and Moſaic work. 

Turkiſh taliſmans, or charms, with Arabic in- 
{-riptions, being generally a ſentence of the Al- 
coran. 

Tabbahs or ſeals (inſcribed with M rabic words), 
which the Turks uſe inſtead ot ſigning their names. 

Spells or charms, marked with the conſtellations, . 
hgures of angels, &c. 

Some articles given by T. Hollis, eſq; particularly 
thread, corn, hinges, and other matters, brought 
from the ruins of Herculancum. 

Braſs axes, heads of ipears, wedges, &c. and 
ſome keys, bracelets, and other articles. 

Among the articles given by Mr. Letheullicy, we 
find ſome Egyptian idols of a ſmall ſize. 

In a glats caſe, is a curious cork model of the 


ruinated temple of the goddefs Cybele, near the city 
of Rome. 


Some b 


Over 


VB 


gads, pieces of armour, &c. &c. 


rious attitudes, and agitated 
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Over the repoſitories are a variety of American 
houſhold utenſils, made of vegetables, chiefly gourds; 
and ſome ſnow-ſhoes, and ſledges uſed in the n-rthern 
nations of Europe. A large calabaſh (a kind of 
American vegetable), in the form of a globe. 

Shields, drums, targets, and other inſtruments of 
war. Hats, fans, &c. 

The laſt room contains the remainder of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton's collection of Etruſcan, Grecian, 
and Roman antiquities. 

Here are a vaſt number of earthen veſſels of va- 
rious ſizes and forms; ſome of them finely varniſhed, 
and painted with letters, figures, and other orna- 
ments. 

Among them arc ſome tolerable fized drinking 
veſſels ; they are made to ftand mouth downwards, 
ſo that the perſon to hon they 2 to drink, 
were obliged to empty their mugs before they could 
ſet them out of their hands. 
The reſt conſiſt of a vaſt number of ancient 


houſhold utenſils, ſcales, weights, ſmall bronze, 


On the cieling in this room is the latter part of 
the ſtory of Phaeton. The are aſſembled; 
and, whilit Jupiter is caſting his thunder bolts at 
Phaeton falling from the chariot, you fee Saturn, 
Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Juno, Diana, Venus, 
Cupid, Mercury, Minerva, and Bacchus, in va- 
by various paſſions. 

As you corpe out of this laſt room you will fee a 
buſto of Sir Hans Sloane, on a pedeſtal. 

On the cieling at the head of the ſtairs begins the 
ſtory of Phaeton: the gods are aſſembled, and the 
youth 2 aſking Phoebus to permit him to drive 
his chariot for a day; he conſents, and in another 

is ſeen conducting him to the chariot : Diana 
is near them, and Juno is attended by Iris. 
Farmer 
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Farther on, Phaeton, with all the ardour of youth, 
is driving the chariot of the fun, accompanied by the 
hours in the form of women. Time is repreſented 
by Saturn, Eternity by a woman holding a ſerpent, 
GOT goddeſs of the earth, appears 

In a compartment as you go down the ſtairs, the 
rivers Nile and Tiber are repreſented by gigantic | 
figures emblemarically ornamented : and there are 
views. of emblematical landſcapes at a diſtance, and 
ſeveral fine pieces of architecture. 

In another are the feaſts and facrifices of Bacchus. 
The Freſco paintings on the ſide of the ſtair- caſe. 
are, Cæſar his military retinue, the chiefs of 
the provinces he had in part ſubdued attending on 
him, and others on their knees, imploring his pro- 
tection or aſſiſtance. 

Bedferd-Houſe. A neat regular and handſome 
building, fo happily ſituated, that it enjoys the 
pleaſure of the town and country, at one and the 
ſame time. Before it is a handſome ſquare with a 
plot, encloſed with rails, and a proſpect down 
hampton - ſtreet into Holborn, while the back 
front has an extenſive view (over beautiful gardens) 
of the hills of Highgate and Hampitead, with the 
country around. Contiguous to this, 1s 

Drveen's-Square. Which being left open towards 
the country, forms a beautiful landſcape, and is a 
great advantage to the ſquare, which conſiſts of very 
handſome buildings and genteel inhabitants ; ad- 
joining to this is Red-Lion Square ; which is ſmall, 
having a graſs plot railed in, in the center of which 
is a ſtone obeliſk, with four ſmall turrets, for pumps 
and watch- houſes at the angles of the area. Not tar 
from here, on the out- part of the town, 

The Feundling-Heſpital is ſituated : A large and 
ificent edifice, having a fine chapel in front, 
handſome wings; 6— 


IS 


wi 
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is exceeding ſpacious, and on each fide is a hand- 
ſome work-place, for the emplopment of the children 
maintained in this hoſpital. On the weſt fide is a 
very pretty parterre ; and at the back front is a 
kitchen &c. 

The inſide of the chapel has a peculiar neatnefs in 
it; at the altar-piece is a very beautiful painting; 
on each fide of a very fine organ, and in part of the 
galleries, the children are placed ; the windows at 
the eaſt and weſt end are adorned with the arms of 
the charity, governors and others painted on 
Guns, 0h totes vie. cas, os ame Mine 
ſervice at this chapel, pay for their ſeats quarterly. 

The court room 1s ornamented with ſome capital 

ictures, a fine painting by Mr. Hayman, the fub- 
Ei Row the Grand of Exodus, ver. 8 and 9, the 
words of which, are, The maid went and called 
the child's mother, and Pharaoh's daughter faid 
unto her, Take this child away and nurſe it for 
me, and I will give you wages.” 

The enſuing verſe is the ſubject of the next 
picture, (painted by Mr. ) viz. And the 
child grew up, and ſhe brought him to Pharaoh's 
daughter, and he became her fon, and ſhe called 
his name Moſes.” 

The third picture is the hiſtory of Iſhmael, paint- 
ed by Mr. Highmore, the ſubject taken from the 
ewenty-firſt chapter of Geneſis, ver. 17. And the 
angel of the Lord called to Hagar out of heaven, 
and faid to her, What aileth thee, ? fear 
. of the lad where 

2 18. 

The other picture is painted by Mr. Wills, the 
ſubject from the eigtheenth of Lake, ver. 16. 
« Jeſus faid, ſuffer little children to come unto me, 
2 for of ſuch is the kingdom of 

On 
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On each fide of theſe pictures are placed ſmaller 
ones in circular frames, ing the moſt conſi- 
derable hoſpitals in and about London, viz. The 
Foundling, St. George's, Chelſea, Bethlehem, St. 
Thomas's, Greenwich, Chriſt's and Sutton's hol. 
pitals; the laſt is alſo called the Charter-houſe. 

Over the chimney is a very curious bas relief, 
repreſenting children employed in navigation and 
huſbandry, being the employments to which the 
children of this hoſpital are chiefly deſtined ; this - 
was carved by that ingenious artiſt, Mr. Ryſbrack, 
who preſented it to this charity, This room is 
likewiſe adorned with ſtucco work, a marble chimney 
piece, and other ornaments by eminent hands. 


1 
iceable charity, which was firſt ſet on foot 
le merchants in the 


of the Hoſpital for the Maintenance and Education 
of and deſerted young Children.” The le- 
iflature have been very beneficent in allotting con- 

ſums for the ſupport of this inſtitution, 
beſides numbers of benefactors and ſubſcribers, 
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As charity is allowed to be the pureſt incenſe we 
can offer up to the Almighty, certainly it never 
can extend its benignity to greater objects than to 
young children expoſed and deferted by their 
parents ; theſe, through their tender and intant 


volent, and tis ſuch as theſe this hoſpital takes 
under their friendly wings. Here under proper re- 
gulations they are tenderly brought up and dili- 
gently inſtructed in every neceſſary method for their 
tuture livehhocd, and at a proper age the boys are 
apprenticed out to different maſters, and become 
compleat mariners, tradeſmen, &c. who might 
probably otherwiſe have never had means to ſupport 
their exiſtence. The girls likewiſe are employed in 
as uſeful a manner, and taught to ſpin, uſe their 
needle and other domeſtic work, or put out for a 
term of years, to be employed in the linnen or 
ſome other manufactory. Thoſe perſons who deſire 
to have a boy or girl trom this hoſpital, apply by 
petition, when after due enquiry has been made 
into the perſon's character, they have one ſent to 
them, who is properly indentured to them for a 
term of years. We muſt now deviate a little out of 
our direct road, and returning ſomewhat back croſs 
Holborn, take a view of 
Cotent-Garden, which is a very handſome ſquare, 
with beautiful piazzas on the eaſt and north ſides, 
In this ſquare, 1s one of the moſt noted markets in 
London for fruits, flowers, roots and phyſical 
herbs. On the weſt end ſtands the church of 

St. Paul Covent-Garden. This is a moſt magni- 
ficent building, built by Inigo Jones, and eſtecmed 
a maſter-piece. The inſide of this church is very 
beautiful, and what is remarkable, the roof is ſup- 
ported without any pillars. Near this ſquare are 

Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden T heatres. Theſe 
t uildings have no fronts towards the ftreets that re- 

commends 
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commends them to a deſcription, but the infides are 
fitted up with every elegance and ornament, that is 
neceſſary to give pleafure to the eye, and the whole 
extremely well c ted for the convenience of the 
audience and performers ; the painting, ſcenery and 
dreſſes, are extremely coftly and beautiful, and the 
many improvements and alterations made in our 
Theatres by that inimitable genius, David Gar- 
rick, Eſq. has rendered them equal, if not ſuperior 
to any places of the kind in the world. Not far 
from here, is 

Lincoin's-Inn Fields. A large and ſpacious ſquare, 
with a handſome graſs plot, encloſed with iron rails; 
in the centre of this area is a piece of water, and 
round the whole within the iron rails is a gravel walk, 
for the convenience of the inhabitants. This is 
eſteemed to be the largeſt ſquare (except Groſvenor) 
in Europe, and the houſes which ſurround it are 
handſome and noble. On the fide adjoining to this 
ſquare, is ö 

Lincoln's Im. Appointed for the refidence of 
gentlemen of the law; here is alſo a ſquare, which 
though ſmaller is as neat as any in town ; having, 
in the center, a fountain, which is at preſent wut of 
ir; this ſquare is open on one ſide, which 
affords a pleaſing proſpect of the gardens belonging 
to this Inn, where is a lage terras on the weſt end, 
from which you have a fine view over Lincoln's-Inn 


Fields. 
Here is an ancient c belonging to this inn, 
ſtanding on a piazza E e of this building 
attracts many admirers; the painting on the win- 
dows being reckoned the moſt curious in London. 
Therein are repreſented the twelve patriarchs and 
apoſtles, with their proper ; and what is 
remarkable, they were taken down in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, and fold to a gentleman who pre- 
ſerved them entire, and after the reſtoration, they 
Were 
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were purchaſed of him by the ſociety, who replaced 


them. 
We ſhall now to conduct our readers 
cough che for of thi gre metropolis, and 
— belong 2s che of 
A 1 
1 agg London, it would there- 
be highly improper to omit adding to our de- 
— — whatever is remarkable and 
worthy of obſervation in thoſe which form 
an extenſive part of the general maſs. 
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The SUBURBS of the Cir y of LONDON. 


S the hiſtories and of the ſeveral 
pariſhes and liberties within this diſtrict, are 

we ſhall therefore digeſt — 
cally, and deſcribe them ſeparately, that we may 
continue that order and peripicuity we have hither- 
to obſerved. 

Chris Church, Spitalfields. This pariſh is in the 
Hundred of Oſulſton, and was (till 1728) part of 
the pariſh of St. Dunſtarn's Stepney, 
9 
A very handſome Church is erected on the ſouth- 
fide of Church-ſtreet, which was one of the fifty 
new churches by Parliament, in 1710. 
The foundation was laid in 1723, and the whole 
ſtructure finiſhed in fix years. 

This pariſh, which may be compared to a little 
province, is chiefly inhabited by weavers and others 
in the ſilken manufacture; and derives its 
name of Spi pittle-felds from its viciniry to an hoſpi- 
tal, or Spittle, dedicated to St. Mary. 

St. Dunſftan's, Stepney. This Pariſh has increaſed 
ſo greatly in buildings and inhabitants, that it has 
been divided into nine ſeparate ones, and the old 
pariſh ſtill remains one of the largeſt in the Bills 
of Mortality. 

This pariſh to be of great antiquity 
being antiently denominated Siibenbeda, a Saxon 
compound implying Stiben's Heath, and was a 
Manor — to * Biſhop of London i in the 
time of Willlam the Conqueror. 

The Church belonging to this pariſh is nes 


and the inſide is handſomely ornamented. On a 
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ſtone on the eaſt ſide of the portico, leading up to 
the gallery, on the north fide of the chancel, are 
inſcribed theſe words : 


Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
O mortals read with pity ! 

Time confumes all, it ſpareth none, 

Men, mountains, towns, nor City : 

Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 

You whereunto you muſt, 

Since now ſuch ſtately buildi 
Lie buried in the duſt. 


High Holborn Liberty. Situate without the bars 
of the City, w—_ to the pariſh of St. An- 


ity i iberty is 

the Manor of Portpeel, (a Prebend of St. Paul's 
Cathedral) fo denominated, it is thought from its 
neighbourhood to a pool or place, where the great 
Roman military way, called — was in- 
terſected by that of Old: ſtreet, another Roman way, 
which led from eaſt to weſt. 

Where Grays Ins is at 


ng, preſent appel- 
lation was received from the noble family of Gray 
of Wilton, who became poſſeſſors thercof in the 
of Edward the third. 


per annum, and falling 
lenry the VIIIch, in 1541, he 
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and as a farther encouragement, the governors have 
nine in their piicranages for thoſe ſtu- 
dents who were educated in this hoſpital. Thoſe 
boys who are not adapted for claſſical learning, 
are put out apprentices to mechanical trades, and 
the ſum of forty pounds given with each of them. 
St. James's Clerkenwell. The moſt remarkable 
thing in this pariſh is the Church, which is part of 
the antient priory church of the monaſtery dedi- 
cated to St. James of Jeruſalem, and built by Jer- 
dan Brieft, in the year 1100, for the reception of 
nuns, to which great numbers flocked trom all 
. After its diſſolution in the reign of Henry 
HI. it became the inheritance of Sir William 
Cavendiſh, afterwards created Duke of Newcaſtle, 
who erected that ſtately ſquare brick edifice on the 
north fide of the church, now in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Wilkam Gomm, an Upholſterer. A little fouth 
eaſt of this churca is irs | 
St. John's Square. Where a houſe or hoſpi- 
tal, 8 John, and likewiſt founded 
dy Jordan Brieft, in 1110. In this cent 
fabric the Knights Hoſpitallers dwelt, who, from 
the greateſt poverty, by the e liberality of 
ſimple bigots and enthuſiaſts, became ſo very rich, 
that their prior was reckoned the firft Baron of the 
kingdom, and vied with the king for ſtate and 


The riches and inſolence of theſe Knights, raiſed 
the antipathy of the lace to fuch a bei 
that the rebels of Kent, by Wat Tyler and 
Fack Straw, ſet fire to their magnificent” fear and 
conſumed it, which was afterwards rebuilt” in a 
more fuperb manner, in which ftate it remained 
till the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes by 
VIII. the only part of which now ſtanding is 
ſtately ſouth gate at the lower end of the 
called St. Jobut Square. wy 


ra 
- 
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In Cobham-Row, Cold Bath Fields, is the Small- 
Pox Hoſpital, where perſons of both” ſexes and of 
all ages, are taken care of, both as t6 phyſic and 
diet, while under that calamitous diſtemper. They 
have likewiſe another hoſpital, a very handſome 
building, lately erected near Battle Bridge, for the 
inoculat:on of perſons for the ſmall-pox. 

As we p r of Sir 
Hugh Middleton, and of New River Company, 
we cannot do it with more propriety than at pre- 
ne, the New River Water-works are fituate in 
Spa Fields, in this from whence the com- 
vox ths. ge at this time, near forty-thouſand 

with water ; for have about that num- 
ber of tenants, ſeveral which pay for many 
houſes. 4 

Various were the projects in the reign er 
Elizabeth and King James I. ſe App the 
City of London wit ſufficient quantity of water 
for domeſtic uſes. Sir Hugb Middleton, with the 
aſſiſtance of King James I. and the Mayor and 
Commonalty of London, is ſuppoſed 


King, who was intitled to a moiety 

relinquiſhed his ſhare, reſerving only 
ere pr mum e and for 
ars, there were not divided but 


faration of the courſe of the 
taken by Henry Mills, (Surveyor to 


in the year 1723, it appeared to be 
three quarters and fixteen n 
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Able to daunt the ſpirits of mighty ones 
: This, a work fo rare, 


Enviouſſy 
Stops, and great croſſes, to our maſter's charge, 
And the work's hindrance; favour now at large 


Spreads 
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Spreads itſelf to him, and commends 
To admiration, both his _ and ends. | 
The King's gracious love perfection draws, 
1 princes, and (from all) applauſe. 
Then, worthy Magiſtrates, to whoſe content, 
(Next to the ſtate) all this great care was bent; 
And for the publicke good, (which grace requires) 
Your loves and furtherance chiefly he deſires, 


To- cheriſh — — 1 1 which may give 
Courage to ſome, may hereafter live, 

To practiſe deedes of goodneſſe and of fame, 

And gladly light their actions by his name. 
Clarke of the work, reach me the book to ſhow 
How many arts from fuch a labour flow. 

Firſt, here's the overſeer, this tride man, 

An ancient ſoldier, and an artizan : } 
The, Clarke, next him, a mathematician. - 

The” maſter of the timber-work takes place 

Next after theſe ; the meaſurer, in like caſe ; 
Bricklayer, and engineer; and after thoſe, 
The borer and the paviour. Then it ſhowes 
The labourers next; Keeper of Amwell-head ; 
The walkers, laſt: fo all their names are read. 
Yet theſe but parcels of fix hundred more, 

That (at one time) have been employed before. 

Yet theſe in fight, and all the reſt will ſay, 

That all the weeke they had their royall pay. 
—— 


ſpring, 5 
So long and dearly ſought for, and now bring 
Comfort to all that love thee : loudly ſing, 
And with thy chryſtal murmurs together, 


Bid all thy true well-wifhers, welcome hither. 


At which word, the ſluices being the 
ftream ran plantifully into the baſon, under the 
found of — 


and trumpets, the diſcharge of 


divers 
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divers 3 and loud acclamations of the 


555 to the New River Head is Sadler's 
Wells, a handſome brick building. This place is 


licenſed according to Act of Parliament, and the 
A Rs, cb os 


le flock. Though this Theatre is ſmall, 

peop is is it is 
notwithſtanding through the care, of the preſent. 
proprietor, greatly improved, and rendered ex- 
CO Meere 


c 4 
formers. * 


There arę likewiſe ſeveral places for 
and entertainment, . 
dens. Smith's Gardens, 83 
D Bowling: 9 
and Gardens ; 2 Though theſe 
places are for recreation, it is to be la- 
mented, that many of them have been greatly in- 


among 

very few that viſit theſe nocturnal revels, but con- 
tract a vicious habit, which they never again can 
throw off, and at laſt end in their ruin. 


St. Tobu's Wapping. This pariſh was taken out 
of St. Mary Whitechapel, in 1615, and the ſite 
thereof, together with the parts adjoining, were 


antiently within the flux of the River I hames, 
e 


57 
”" In this Nr 
3 rA r 
miſdemeanors on the from whence ir 
receives the appellation Sade g 
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. Leonard's Shoreditch. The church belongi 
to this pariſh is of antiquity, and is dedi 
4 q poet op of Lemoges in France; the 

155 i From its fituars | 

This was anciently a village fituated along the 
Roman hi y, and denominated by the Saxons, 


Near the Well, which gave the name of Babel 
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The ancient manor of Finſbury, or Fenſbury, 
takes its'name from a f. or mooriſh ground, 
in that nei 4. In year 1498, ſeveral 
on the north fide of Chifwell-ftreet, in this 
manor, were by the order of the Mayor and Com- 
of London, converted into a field, 
(known now by the name of the Artillery Ground) 
for archers and other military He to exerciſe 
in, and here our preſent Artillery Company and 
trained Bands of the City of London, perform 
their warlike manouvres. 
St. Mary 


This pariſh, though 

is fo greatly i 

to the Suburbs of London, and at p 
extenſive thereof. 

"The village aroſe out of the rui 


Tyborne, which was left to 
St. John the Evangeliſt 
its books, veſtments, bells, images, and 


Z 


ie 


— 
14 


7 8, 


25711 


The Village | 
for in the of William the Conqueror, it ap- 
peared to have denomination to the manor 
of that name; it was fituated on the eaſtern bank 
of the rivutet T 


Tyberte, was of great antiquity 


Mayor's banquetting-houſe whither his Lordſhip 
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and the Aldermen of the City of London, occa- 
_ fionally repaired on horſe-back, accompanied by 
their ladies in waggons, to view the city conduits ; 
after which they were ſumptuouſly entertained in 
the ſaid banquetting-houſe. 

St. George's in the Eaf, is- fituated near Ratcliff- 
ighway, and one of the fifty new churches builr 
Anne, 
finiſhed in 
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St. Mary Whitechapel. There is 
remarkable in this pariſh. The Church 4 - pt 
pears to be of great antiquity, mention being made 
of it in the year 1329, it is fituated on the fouth 
fide of Whitechapel-ftreet, in the Manor of Stepney 
and Hundred of Ofulſton, it was firſt a chapel of 
caſe to St. Dunſtan's Stepney, (which from its ex- 
ternal appearance, ſeems to have given it the epi- 
thet of Wh:te) but at what time is unknown; it 
was originally denominated St. Mary Matfellon, 
From e the latter appellation had its origin, 
we have no particular account; but ſome are of 
opinion, that it derived from the Hebrew or Syriac 
word Matfell, i. e. A woman that has lately brought 


forth a ſon, therefore dedicated to Mary, delivered 
of a Son. _ 


The 


( 157 ) 


The Boxoven of SOUTHWARK. 


Wan joined to the City by Loadoa: 
Bridge, making the twenty-fixth ward, or 
Bridge-Ward Without, granted to the city of 
London, in 1237, and under the juriſdiction of 
the Lord-Mayor for the time being, though it has 
Juſtices and other officers of its own. 

_ _Southwerk, ſituated in the county of 

the ſouth fide of the river Thames, is very 
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enlarged ; here priicners are for great 
. SN a —— , ˖ — : 
chaſe the rules, which gives them the h 
walk over St. s Fields, on the weſt fide of 
Blackman-ftreet to St. s Church, and-from 
thence on the caſt ficie to the Marſhalſea. 


happy women, who have been deluded by the ſnares 
of vile men, and who from a continuation of their 
. | wicked 
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Baon Lax, i. e. Broomfield, as it formerly abound- 
ed in broom; it is but a ſmall village, in which 
was anciently a monaſtery, on the fire of which, 
the manor houſe, called Bromley-hall, which is a 
„ erected by Sir John ny 
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its name of Tattenham High Croſ; ; is ſuppoſed to 
have been erected in purſuance to a decree of the 
up 
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3. When Tottenham-wood is all on fire,. 
as Then Tottenham-ſtreet is nothing ng but mire. 
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* . or Six- Acre Field, from its contents, ap- ap- 
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Paulinus, the Roman after his retreat from 
London, from which he fallied and routed the 
Britons ; and that which is erroneouſly called Jack 
Straw's Caſtle, in a ſquare place in the ſouth-weſt 


to be the fame with thoſe of Tunbridge 
in Kent, which has given this place the appellation 
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are five ſhillings each, and every perſon pays one ſhil- 
ling for tea, whether ſubſcriber or non-ſubſcriber. 
A ſhort road on the weſtern fide of 
us into the main road to St Alban's, an- 
tiently the famous high road called Watling- 


of which the church ſtands. | 
belongs to Little Stanmore, 1s called Whitchurch. 
It would be highly unjuſt not to give an account 
palace, which was built by the 
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From the above deſcription, this palace appears 
to have been a moſt beautiful and coftly ſtructure 


and it is to be lamented, that nothing but 
ſcription remains of all the beauties it was 
of. The furniture and curioſities 
licly fold by auction, and this fi 
demoliſhed. We will not enter into 
the fall of the unhappy founder. 
was a moſt munificent and princel 
man, and who rather merits pity and 


than cenſure and reproach, having ſtood in the gap 
ſociety, of 
hay from the 
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the higheſt in Middleſex, which was anciently a 
macket-town, but now a village, which likewiſe 
a delightful 7 


neg 

ties; here is an exceeding good ſchool, where young 
noblemen and are educated, and annually 
a filver arrow is ſhot for by ſome of the ſcholars. 

About ſix miles diſtance from London to the north 
weſt, Eling is ſituated, a very pleaſant village, with 
a neat church and a muſical ring of eight bells; the 
pariſh of Eling is adorned with many gentlemen's 
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Dowager of Suffolk, Lord Hobart, and Henry 
Furneſe, Eſq. after whoſe death the houſe and eſtate 
were bought by her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
Amelia, and is her ſummer reſidence, where ſhe en- 
tertained her royal nephew the King of Denmark, 
in a moſt ſumptuous and magnificent manner. 

Some miles farther, a little to the left of the north 
weſt road, is Hayes, the ſeat of the Earl of Chatham, 
and on the borders of Middleſex, is the town of 
Uxbridge, through which the main road runs. An- 
ciently this place was called Woxbridge and Ox- 
bridge, and is famous for the treaty between King 
Charles I. and the parliament, in the 1644. 
It contains a number of houfes, placed for the moſt 


part on each fide of a long ſtreet, which abounds 
with good inns, it being 


The next principal road from London is the 
weſtern, therefore leaving Hyde Park Corner, the 
firſt that claims attention in our is 
Kenſington Palace and Gardens. The chief entrance 
into which is in Kenfington, which was a place of 
little note till King William III. purchaſed the old 
Nottingham's, converted it into 
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By the ſides of this road are a 
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chat ſtamps the character of a gentleman. Somewhat 
farther on this road, is 

Brentford. A town on the little river Brent, 
where it falls into the Thames. It is divided into 
Old and New, the former on the caſt, where the 
Thames, at low ebb, has not above three feet water 
and the latter, on the welt, where ſtands its market- 
houſe and church, which was firſt built in the 
reign of Richard I. The place being a tho- 
Toughtare to the weſt, ad tina bros Ladd 
and the Thames, has a conſiderable trade, —_ 
in corn, both by land and water 1 
reign of King Charles I. it gave title er Eat ts 
his Scots General, Patric Ruthen Earl of Forth, 
on account of his bravery in an action here, men- 
tioned by Dr. Fuller, but the honour died with 
him. On the north fide of it is a t place, 
with ſeveral httle feats, called the Butts, where the 
poll is always taken for Knights of the Shire. 

On the north-weit of Brentford lies Offerley-honſe 
and Park, tormerly the feat of the famous parlia- 
ment- general, Sir William Maller, at preſent in the 
poſeſfion of Mr. Child, an eminent Banker. This is 
a very handſome building, which has lately been 
XT the water 
in the par 


Exchange. *. Elizabeth coming to ſec it ſoon after 
it was built fad that it was too big, and that it would 
have looked bhandſomer if it had been divided by a 
wall in the middle. Sir Thomas taking the hint, 
immediately ſent for workmen, who run up a wall 
in the 4 with ſuch diſpatch and filence, that 
the Queen, when ſhe ſaw it the next morning, 
was as much ſurprized as pleaſed. The courtiers 


were equally amazed; but ſome of them punned 
upon 
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upon it with the wit of that age, ſaying, 
« was no wonder that be ſhould change @ building, 
* who bad built a change.” | 

On the weſt fide of Brentford, near the Thames; 
15 a noble ſeat ing to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, called Sion bouſe. Here was formerly a 
nunnery erected by Henry V. and denominated 
from the Holy Mount. The preſent houſe, built 
on the ſite of its church, is a large ſquare ſtone 
building, to which, lately, a new beautiful front 
has been finiſhed, fo that at preſent it has a moſt 
noble and elegant appearance. Here the princeſs 
Anne of Denmark reſided, at the time ſhe was out 
of favour with King William. 

At Hownflow the road branches off to the ſouth- 
weſt, croſſing the heath at Hounflow, which is 
very extenſive, and ſurrounded by many handſome 
houſes. This heath is remarkable for the number 
of robberies committed on it, and for being the 
place where King James II. encamped his forces 
to over-awe the City of London and his Proteſtant 
ſubjects. 

Near which, by the ſide of this road, is Han- 
worth Houſe and Part, which was antiently a royal 
ſear. The fields round here are efteemed fo fruit- 
ful in corn, and that of the beſt fort, eſpecially 
about /leſtan, that Mr. Camden ſays, our Kings 
made peculiar choice of its wheat flower tor their 

At Whitton, near Hounſlow-heath, is the feat 
of the Duke of Argyle's, which is a handſome 
building, ſurrounded by a garden. In a fine well. 
proportioned room, on the ground floor, is a fine 
Chineſe of mother of pearl, of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, with a curious collection of china 
at the upper end. In a room adjoining to this is 
a curious collection of Butterflies and other infects; 
beſides drawings of birds, fiſhes and fruits, 2 
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ed and highly finiſhed. On each ſide of the great 
room is a long gallery, where are all the inſtru- 
ments which the Duke uſes in his mechanical and 
chymical experiments, and along the oppoſite fide 
are a ſet of admirable drawings. On an eminence 
in the garden is a round tower, which contains two 
7 — one over the other. Here are ſome curious 
chairs invented by the Duke. Alſo a Chineſe in- 
ſtrument of copper called a Gong. It is almoſt 
like a diſh, which, on being firuck with a ſtick, 
bound over with pack , gives a clear, full 
and harmonious found, which A. are long time, 
and gradually dies away. In one part of the gar- 
den is a fine collection of exotics, and from the 
mount on which the tower ſtands, being cut into 
an. arch, contracts the _ and forms a very 
ſtriking point of view the fartheſt part of the 
n | 
We find nothing more remarkable on the weſtern 
road in Middleſex, except the market-town of 
Stanes, which ſtands on the borders of this county, 
pleaſantly firuated by the Thames, over which it 
has a wooden bridge: the name of this town is 
derived from the Saxon, STaxa, which ſignifics a 
ſtone; becauſe here was anciently a boundary ftone 
ſet up to mark the extent of the City of London's 
juriſdiction upon the river. This town has ſeveral 
Fnging is well inhabited, and is a lordſhip be- 


to the crown. | 
rom Brentford a road ſtrikes off to the fouth 
which leads to Hampton Court, to which we ſhall 
make an excurſion, as it would be an 
omiſſion to forget it. 2 Ir 1 
and agreeable road, paſſing thro V1 
Weworth, Twickenham and / edding ton, 1 
near the River Thames, and are crouded with ele 
t houſes and gardens. The Church of Twicten- 
— merits the traveller's obſer vation, which is a 
Aa modern 
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modern building, of the Doric order, and may 
vie with any country church in England. In the 
park is a beautiful ſeat built by Mr. James Jobn- 
Ben, who was principal Secretary of State for 
Scotland. It is built exactly after the model of 
the country ſeats in Lombardy, being of two gal- 
leries, with rooms going off on each ſide. The 
front looks towards the 'Thames, and the gardens 
are laid out in good taſte. 

At Croſs Deep, near Twickenham, is the ſeat of 
Mr. Hindley, known by the name of the Earl e 
Radnor's villa, the ſituation of this houſe is ad- 
mirable, having an open proſpect of the adjacent 
country, with a fine view of the river. This houſe 


contains the water, and is adorned with the fineft 
ſhell-work ; and a perpetual rill of water drops 


fatire 


« Hoe 
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4 Hoc erat in votis —— 
fHortus ubi, & tecto vicinus jugis aqua fons.” 


The retreat of that eminent Poet Mr. Pope, is 
now in the poſſeſſion of Wellbore Ellis, Eſfq. the 
deſcription of the Garden and Grotto we ſhall give 


from his own words, in one of his letters to Mr. 
Blount. 


Let no acceſs of any diſtruſt make you 
think of me differently in a cloudy day from what 
you do in the moſt funſhiny weather. Let the 
young ladies be affured | make nothing new in 
my gardens without wiſhing to ſee the print of 
their fairy ſtzps in every part of them. I have 

ut the laſt hand to my worxs of this kind, in 
* finiſhing the ſubterraneous way and 
grotto : I there found a ſpring of the cleareſt 
water which falls in a perpetual rill, that 
echoes through the cavern day and night. From 
the river Thames, you fee through my arch 
up a walk of the wilderneis, to a kind of open 
temple, wholly compoſed ot ſhells in the ruſtic 
manner ; and from that diſtance, under the tem- 
ple you look down through a floping arcade of 
trees, and fee the fails on the river paſſing ſuddenly 
and vaniſhing, as through a perſpective glaſs. 
When you ſhut the doors of this grotto, it becomes 
on the inſtant, from a luminous room, a Camera 
obſcura; on the walls of which all objects of the 
river, hills, woods and boats, are forming a mov- 
ing picture in their viſible radiations : and when 
you have a mind to light it up, it affor is you a 
very different icene: it is finiſhed with ſhells in- 
terperſed with pieces of looking-glaſs in angular 
forms; and in the cieling is a ftar of the lame 
material, at which when a lamp (of an orbicular 
figure ot thin alabaſter) is hung in the middle, a 


thouſand rays glitter, and are reflected over the 
. place. 
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place. There are connected to this grotto, by a 
narrower paſſage two porches, one towards the 
river of ſmooth ſtones fall of light, and open ; the 
other toward the garden ſhaddowed with trees, 
rough with ſhells, fins, and iron ore. The bot- 
tom is paved of ſimple pebble, as is alſo the ad- 
joining walk the wilderneſs to the temple, in 
the natural , agreeing not ill with the little 
dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the 
whole place. It wants nothing to complete it 


but a ſtatue with an inſcription, that 
—_— antique one, which you know I am to 
ond of, 


* Hujus Nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
+ Dormio, dum blandæ fentio murmur aquæ. 
« Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, 
* fomnum | 


* Rumpere ; fi bibas, fibi lavere, tace. 


* Nymph of the gret, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
« And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep ; 
* Ab ſpare wy flumbers, gently tread the cave 
% And drink in filence, or in filence lave ! 


* You'll think I have been very poetical in this 
deſcription, but it is near the truth. I 


pleaſure, but the two fingle — inſcribed on an 
obeliſk this author erected in commemoration of 
mother, I think as deſerving of praiſe as any 
his works, it marks that filial duty this poet 
was famed for, and pathetically expreſſes in a few 


words, the unfeigned grief he felt when he loſt his 
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about the year 1311, 
finiſhed on the 18th of June, 


Ibi Regis, hic habitare Deos ! 
1. E. 
There Kings, but here the Gods do dwell ! 


The deſcription of this place is given 
by Hentzner, who ſaw it in the reign of Queen 
Elrzabeth : 


* The edifice and furniture were exceeding ſumptuous and 
magnificent. Beſides the coſtly hangings of the apartments. 
there were two hundred and eighty Alx beds for the reception 


11 and every place ſhone with gold and filver 
Plate. 


„% The 
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The chief area 'fays he) is paved with ſquare 
ſtones; in its center is a fountain that throws up 
water, covered with a gilt crown, on the top of 
which is a ſtatue of Juſtice, ſupported by columns 
of black and white marble. The chapel cf this 
palace is moſt ſplendid ; in which the Queen's clo- 
let is quite tranſparent, having its windows of chry- 
ſtal. We were led into two chambers called the 
Preſence, or Chamber of audience, which ſhene 
with tapeſtry of gold and filver, and filk of diffe- 
rent colours: under the canopy of ſtate, embroi- 
dered in pearl, Vivat Henricus Uftavnus : here is be- 
fides, a ſmall chapel, richly hung with tapeſtry, 
where the Queen her devotions. In the 
bedchamber, the bed was covered with very coſtly 
coverlids of filk. At no great diſtance from this 
room -we were ſhewn @ bed, the teſter cf which 
was worked by Anne Bolyn, and prefented by her 
to her huſband Henry VI. I. All the other rooms, 
being very numerous, are adorned with tapeſtry of 
gold, filver and velvet; in fome of which were 
woven hiſtory pieces; in others Turkiſh and Ame- 
rican dreſſes; all extremely natural. 

Ig the hall are theſe curioſities; a very clear 
looking-glaſs, ornamented with columns and little 
images ot alabaſter; a portrait of Henry VI. bro- 
ther to Qucen Elizabech; the true portrait of Lu- 
cretia; a picture of the battle of Pavia; the hiſtory 
of Chriſt's paſſion, carved in mother of pearl; the 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots; the picture of 
Ferdinand, prince of Spain, and Philip his ſon ; 
that of Henry VIII. under which was placed the 
Bible, curiouſly written upon parchment ; an arti- 
ficial ſphere ;, ſeveral muſical inftruments. In the 
tapcſtry are repreſented negroes riding upon ele- 
phants; the bed on which Edward VI. is ſaid to 
have been born, and where his mother, Jane Sey- 
mour, died in childbed. In one chamber were a 
. ver 
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veral exceſſive rich tapeſteries, which are hung 
when the gives audience to fore! Ambat. 
ſadors ; there were — of cuſhions ornament- 


— a of the — ſhine * 
ere is, beſides a certain cabinet called Paradiſe, 
N beſides, that every thing glitters ſo with gold, 


filver and jewels, as to dazzle ones eyes, there is a 
muſical 1 made all of gold, except the 
ſtrings. Afterwards we were led into the gardens, 


which are moſt pleaſant.” 
preſent ſtate, 


The deſcription of the palace in its 
is as follows; paſſing through a large pair of brick 
gates, adorned with the lion and unicorn, holding 
the Britiſh arms and trophies of war; you enter 


the palace yard, on each fide of which are the 
ſtables and other out offices. The building con- 


y tl the celebrated 
Mr. Tompion, on which are curiouſly repreſented, 
the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, with the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, the various phaſes of the moon, 
and other ornaments and indixes of Time. On the 
left hand of this quadrangle, is the great old hall, 
in which, by command of the late Queen, a theatre 
was erected wherein it was intended, that two plays 

ſhould have been acted every week, during the 
time the eourt continued here ; but Mr. Colley 
Cibber obſerves, that only ſeven plays were per- 
tormed in it, by the comedians, from Drury-lane, 


the ſummer when it was raiſed ; 9 
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large Gothic window, 
hand, and over 

On the oppoſite fide of this 
. is a ſtone colonade of fourteen columns 
and two pilaſters of the Ionic order, the columns 
i by Sir Chriftopber Wren. From 
the third court, or q le, 
apartments, built of brick 

ilñam III. was was a great 
and made 


into 


Fo the year =p}, Ty Chicks Gin a fort 


 Titchfield Houſe. 

In the town of Hampton, is 
retreat of Mr. Garrick, which, is hi 
view by a high wall. It is an exceedi 
ſpot, and the houſe fitted up with that 
taſte, in which that great genius excels. In the 
parden is the of Shakeſpear ; it is a brick 
— 


in the 232 with a handſome 
b, ſupported by pillars. Oppoſite to the 
large niche, —— 


entrance, in 
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to the eye, between which the water is ſeen; 
the farther end is a into an i 
is an obeliſk and a Roman temple, with 
ſlopes, and a circular piece of water in the 


which follow the turns of the river, and on the right 
hand of the river is a building, which is the exact 
model of the portico of Covent-Garden Church; 
and on the left hand is a wildernefs, which is laid 
out in regular walks, and over the river in the mids 
dle part, is a Palladian bridge of wood: 

F handſome terras, (which was raiſed by 
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maimed and wounded foldiers. In the area, which 


day's pay in a year, fro 
which amounts to an 
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regularity we have already proceeded with, we ſhall 


ſurvey the different counties as they are laid down in 
the Circuits, which England is divided into, which 
are fix. Viz. | 


The Home Circuir, The Norfolk Circuit, 
The Oxford Circuit, The Midland Circuit, 
The Weſtern Circuit, The Northern Circuit. 


But firſt for the Hou Cin curr, 
Which includes the ing five counties: Har- 
rozDSHIRE, Esszx, Kent, Surry, and Susszx, 
each of which we ſhall give the deſcription of in the 
rotation they are fet down, and we will exert our 
utmoſt endeavours to avoid the omiffion of any the 
moſt minute curiofity that we think of ſufficient 
moment 
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moment to claim r of tho 
curious traveller and 1 : we ſhall 
therefore, with as much brevity N AS 
poſſible, Ne 
of Hertfordſhire. 


Vie beg leave to remind our Readers, that Mid- 

dleſex being the Seat of the Court of 
cature, is the reaſon we deſcribed i 
ate from the Circuits. 


HOME CIRCUIT. 


HARTFORDSHIRE, 


healthful air, the foil is in general a light — 
and clay, and in ſeveral places it contains chalk a 
little below the ſurface. The weſtern part is hilly; 
it abounds with wood and corn: fields, covered with 
; the barley growed here is eſteemed for 
its goodneſs, and between Barnet and Hatfield, the 
country is chiefly graſs. 
The chief rivers which water this county are the 
Lea, the Coln, the Stort, the Ver, and the New River. 
Scarce any manufacture is carried on in this Shire. 


The principal trades are maltſters, millers, corn- 
factors, &c. and its being in the neighbourhood of 


the metropolis, and a — its mar- 
ket 1 for the ſale of all 
ſorts of grain. 

Scarce any county in England (according to 
Camden) can ſhew more footſteps of antiquity than 
Hartfordſhire, which we ſhall take proper notice of 
in the different places we deſcribe. We ſhall here 
only obſerve, that the county was denominated by 
the Saxons, from the town of Hartford, when Eg- 
_ divided this into thirty-five provinces 

or counties, and the addition of ire (which we 
date” Sacks, 22 
0 Wi 
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of 1 the proverb 
3 of fuch who, e rough keen or 
they fo 


begin our obſervations of the remark- 
Foy 4 TTT the borders of 
Effex, which we laſt left at Endfield at Middleſex, 
on the edge of which, in this road, is Waltham- 
croſ+, which took its name from the croſs built by 
King Edward I. to the honour of his beloved Queen 
Eleanor, whoſe corpſe, in its way from Lincoln- 
ſhire to Weſtminſter, reſted here, and a croſs was 


erected at every ſtage where it reſted. Charing-croſs 
was the laſt. 


On the left-hand of this, Theobald s Palace and 
Park is ſituated. This houſe was originally built 
oy we Le Treafurer Burleigh, who gave it to 

fon, Sir Robert Cecil; but King James 
ogy tot ng 


> 4 who =. extinct, it reverted to King 
liam, who gave it to William Bentinck, Duke of 
Portland, in which py it ſtill continues. This 


The preſent denomination 1s * to be derived 
ap“ 


from Cbeſtin Caſtanetum, Cheinut trees, which 

to have abounded about this place, as many 
the old houſes were built of this wood. On the 
t of this is 

Cheſhunt Priory, the ſeat of William Janſſen, Eig. 
About a mile from this place, on the welt fide of 
the road, is the village of Wormley; only remark- 
able for Wormley Bury, the ſeat of Alexander Hume, 
Eg. and about another mile is the village of Brox- 
beurn, anciently called Brookeſbourne from the river 
on the left hand of which is Broxbeurnbury, the 
ancient manor houſe, at preſent the ſeat of Lord 
Mounſon, into which family it came by marriage 
(to Sir Febn Mounſon) in 1611. The houſe is 
large, built in the old Gothic ſtile, and ſituated in 
the middle of the park, both of which have un- 
dergone great alterations and improvements within 
theie few years; the park has been planted and 
beaurified, and at a convenient diſtance from the 
houſe, behind a large plantation of trees, are new 
offices erected, in a quadrangle, on the fame plan 
with te King's Mews, at Charing-crofs. Keeping 

the main road we come to 
Headeſdon, a market - town, ſituated in the two 
pariſhes of Amwell and Broxbourn. This is a great 
thoroughfare, and has a conſiderable ſale for corn 
and other forts of grain. 

At Heoddeſdon the road branches off ſeveral 
ways, but we fhall at preſent paſs along the road 
on the eaſtern borders of the county, on the right 
hand of which, the manor houſe of Piſhiobury, in 
the Pariſh of Sabridgeworth, is the firſt place that 
is werthy remark, This fabrick is of great an- 

Uquity, 
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quity, was built by Walter Mildmay, Eſq. in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is worthy obſervation 
for its lofty rooms and remarkable ſtrength, It is 
ly fituated on a riſing ground and clean 
ſoil, by the fide of the river Stort, which commu- 
nicates with the canals in the : The ave- 
nues leading from the road to the houſe are ex- 
tremely pleaſant, having lofty trees on each fide, 
and an agreeable proſpect over the adjacent coun- 
try. A little farther, on the ſame fide of the road, 
and on the eaſtern fide of the river, is 1 
Hide-ball, another ancient feat, which took its 
name from the family of Hides, from whom it 
to Thomas Jocelyn, in the thirty- 
7 fli ha by marine, in hich family 
it has continued ever ſince. 

Biſhop's Stortford is the next market-town on 
this N it 18 
large and well built, and a great thoroughfare from 

e 


London to Cambri 


bury. The ſtreets are in the form ot a croſs, point- 
- points, and the river Stort 
runs 

This ed tan is name from the Ford over the 
river, and its from its being in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Biſhop of London, William I. hav- 
— = it with the caſtle to Maurice, 
| The caſtle was erected by the 


three who — Pope's agai 5 
4 ng afterwards reſtored the Bi- 


rents are {till paid by ſeveral places here to the Bi- 
In 


ſhop of London. 
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God's-meat. 

The Church, which ſtands on a hill in the mid- 
dle of the town, is dedicated to St. Mary, has a 
handſome tower with a lofty ſpire, and a ring of 
eight bells; within the church is a nave, an aiſle 
on each ſide a chancel, and nine ftalls fora choir ; it 


Hobarit's Arms, who was educated there, and a 
great benefactor to this undertaking. This gen- 
tleman was the firſt Earl of Buckinghamſhire of 
that family. 

Within theſe few years another gallery has been 
built on the weſt end, upon which is an organ; 
and it is remarkable, there was an in this 
church ſo far back as Henry VIE. A new font 
ſtands before it, with a pavement of black and 
white ON, RO with iron rails. 

The this town are greatly reheved by 
ſeveral LenefaBtions beſtowed on then by ſeveral 
worthy people. But the teſt ornament to this 
town, is the ſchool, built about the year 1709, by 
contribution of the gentlemen of this county and 
Eſſex, at the requeſt of the late Dr. Thomas Tooke, 
late maſter, who a ſeveral ſums for 
completing it, from 
here, When firſt this gen 
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I Hall here relate an ancient cuſtom by which this 
manor was held in the reign of King Stephen. When 
the occupier and his ſucceſſors, were obliged to provide 
three hundred pounds weight of wax, for ſix lamps con- 
inually burning in the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
as alſo oil, incenſe and coal, for the amending and 


5 


of 
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— which very early eclipſed Hartford; for 
cauſed the iron chain which locked up the paſ- 
_ ſage, over the bridge, into Ware, to be broken, 
and the road for carts and horſes to be laid open; 
whereas before all traffic was prohibited this way, 
and only fuch perſons ſuffered to pats as paid toll 
to the bailiff of Hartford, who kept the key to 
the chain. By this ſpirited method, Ware became 
a great thoroughfare, inns and houſes were builr, 
and, in a ſhort time, greatly increaſed both in 
trade and inhabitants. In the north-eaſt part of 
the town a priory was built by the afore-men- 
tioned Earl of Wincheſter, which was (if it is not 
ſtill) in the poſſeſſion of the family of 7ad/zy. 

Ware conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, a mile long, 
and other back ſtreets and lanes. Here is a large 
church, built in the form of a croſs, with three 
chancel, and three large aifles, in the middlemoſt 
of which, the governors of Chriſt's Hoſpital in 
London, have erected a handſome gallery for the 
children, whom they ſend hither for health and 
education. Here are beſides a charity ſchool and 
ſeveral Alms-houſes well endowed. 

In one of the Inns in this town is a remarkable 
large bed, twelve feet ſquare, and ſaid to be large 
for twenty couple. 

As the old ſayings and proverbs of different 
places, may be agrecable to ſome of our readers, 
we ſhall juſt mention the following, which is ſpoken 
of by Dr. Fuller, | 

Ware and Wadeſmill are worth all London. 

This may rather be termed a I u/us Verborum, or 
riddle, than a proverb, as the conceit hes in the 
pun upon the word are, which is not here meant 
for the name of the town, but appellatively for all 
wares and merchandize. This is ſaid to be a maſ- 
ter piece of vulgar wit in this county, w:th which 
they endeavour to amuſe travellers. 

D d Neer 
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Near Ware is a handſome houſe and park, plea- 
ſantly ſituated, belonging to Thomas Byde, Eſq. 
Lord of the Manor. Among the improvements 
made in this feat, within theſe few the cur 
from the Rib is not the leaſt, which turns that 
ſtream through the park on the ſouth fide, and is 


a fine nurſery and protection for trouts. Here is 
alſo a well-planted vineyard. 


At Blckefware, the moſt eaſtern of this 
pariſh is the ſeat of Plummers, Eig. on the 
eaſt front of which is a ſtream, called the Af, which 
teeds a canal and a garden by the river fide. The 
chief gardens are ſeen from the weſtern front, which 
being upon a declivity, affords an handſome proſpect 
that way. 

The next place of any note is Standen; a ſmall 
town on the river Rib, with a handſome church. 
This town takes its name from the 
hill, the word ſignifying a ſtony hill. The church, 
which is a vicarage, is in the patronage of Lord 
Aten, who has an ancient feat at Standen Lordſhip, 
a little to the ſouth of this town. 

A little beyond Standan, on the eaſt of the road 
to Bar wa, is Braug bin, anciently next to Verulam. 
the moſt conſiderable place in the county, and is 
thought to have been the Roman Cæſeromagum, 
ſituated twenty- eight miles from London, as by 
Antoninus's Itinerary. It ſtill has ſome ruins of its 
ancient eminence, giving name to the Deanry and 
the Hundred. On the weſt fide the Herman Areet, 
now the road to Cambridge, were found the ruins of 
a Roman camp. The Church is a handfome build- 
ing, and had a ring of five good bells, which arc 
now increaſed to cight by the bounty of the late 


Willam Freeman, E/q. who delighted much in 
ring] 


Near the Church-yard is an old Houle, at pre- 
fent inhabited by poor families, which was * 
Wi. 
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with all forts of furniture for weddi They 

brought hither their proviſions, and had a large 

kitchen with a cauldron, large fpits and dripping- 
; a large room for merriment ; a 

with a bride-bed, and good linen : none of this this 

furniture 1s at preſent remaini 

Proceeding on this road, we come to Barkway, 
a town, which, in the time of the Saxons, was 
called BezcwanrT, i. e. 4 way over the bill. This 
is a conſiderable thoroughfare in the North road, 
with ſeveral good inns, and is a populous and flou- 
riſhing town. 

In the middle of it ſtands the church, with an 
aiſle on each ſide, a tower with five bells, and a 
turret clock. On one of the windows the creation 
of the world is painted. In one pane, at top, is a 
bodily repreſentation of the Deity, as a man in a 
looſe robe down to his feet, with the globe before 
him, and the motto under, De Opere prime diei. 
The next pane has the ſame, with hands expanded, 
ftanding on the firmament in the midſt of the water; 
under which De opere ſecundæ diei. The next pane 
has the fame figure among green trees and herbs; 
the legend loft, and three other panes in order 
under theſe; the painting of the fourth is loſt. The 
fifth has the ſame figure with birds flying abour it. 
A piece of the fixth remains, where fowls and beaſts 
are brought to Adam to be named. Another win- 
dow, in the north aifle, has St. George ſlaying the 
a biſhop, &c. 

On the right-hand of this town is Cockenbatch, 
an ancient ſcat belonging to Mr. Cheſter. This 
Manor was granted by King Henry VIII. to Edw. 
Cbeſter, Etq. and his heirs. 

On the left-hand of this road is another which 
leads to Royfton, on which the town of Buntingford 
is ſituated. It is a great thoroughfare, and is in the 
pariſh of Layſton, but has a chapel of brick, * 

. 7 
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by contribution for the inhabitants here. Edward 
III. granted a market and fair to be held here, 
which is the firſt mention we find made of this 
town. In 1683 Dr. Seth Werd, Biſhop of Sarum, 
founded and endowed a handſome alms-houſe, near 
the church, for four poor old men, and as many 
ancient women, who had lived reputably, and was 
brought to poverty h misfortunes. Bunt- 
ingford Free- ſchool owes much to this worthy pre- 
late, who had his education in it. He likewiſe 
built an hoſpital at Saliſbury, for ten poor widows 
of clergymen; was a benefactor to Layſton ; gave 
a good fum of money to make Saliſbury river na- 
vigable ; fix hundred pounds to be laid outin land, 
for putting out three poor children apprentices, 
two out of Aſpenden, and one out of Layſton, al- 
ternately. The ſchool-houſe in the town of Bunt- 
ingford, was built in 1630, by the Widow of 
William Freeman, Eſq. of Aſpendon Hall, who gave 
ſeven pounds a year to teach ſeven poor child 


ren, 
which charity has been greatly augmented by other 
benefactors. 


Near Royſton, on the weſt ſide of the road, is 
Therfield, which hes among the hills, from which 
it had its denomination. I be Church here is ſup- 
poſed (by Dr. Chauncey) to have been built origi- 
nally by the Abbots of Ramſey ; Francis Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, who was once Rector of it, paved the 
chancel with free-ſtone, the area of the altar with 
marble, made it. into the form of a choir, and 
cieled it with fret-work. This rectory is of great 
value, and rates in the firſt fruits office at fifty 
pounds a year. p 

On the hill, which is high, and commands a 
fair and open proſpect towards the north, over 
che country lying underneath, there formerly ſtood 


a Bea. 
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a Beacon® ; and there was lately at Therfield fur- 
niture of all forts for the uſe of poor peoples wed- 
dings, ſuch as was at Braugbing; but they are now 
loft, or converted to other uſes. 

Royſton, is ſituated upon the utmoſt borders of 
the county in this road; and part of the town 
extends into Cambridgſhire. It is fituated i 
tiful foil, and had its name 


St. Thomas 4 Becket, which was pu 
bert Cheſter, Eſq. at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes by Ki VIII. Thus gentleman fold 
the chapel which belonged to this priory to the in- 


of at Cockenbatch. 

In 1716 a ſchool was erected here, by the con- 
tribution of the town and adjacent country, and a 
conſiderable market is held here for corn, barley, 
and other grain. Camden ſays, that in his time it 
was frequented by numbers of corn-merchants, 


an Ro > cs Tow te oh wart Sie $6. 
a or to beckon according to t acceptation 
4 —— Jews, and hve — years in this 
Kingdom, in ſome places by lighting a pile of 2 
up together upon a hill; in others, the firing of a of 
pitch, faſtened to the top of a maſt, or pole, in the higheſt 
places of the country, which were watched every night: and 
in old time, horſes and men, whom our anceſtors, called 
Hobeclers, were placed at poſts in the day time, to give notice to 
the country of the approach of their enemies. 

But Anno 11. Edw. III. it was ordained, that flandards, 
with their picch-pans oa the top of them, like the faſhion gf 
. theſe Beacons, ſhould be ſet up in every County. 


malſters, 
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malſters, and other dealers; fo that on its market- 
days, all the roads about it were full of horſes laden 
with corn. 

Royſton is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 

town before Royſia ſet up her croſs there, as there 
have been Roman coins dug up near it, befides 
camps, and Roman antiquities, in the places adjoin- 
ing to it; and the adi ent fields have a barrow upon 
every eminence, which are numerous by the 
Iehkening ftreet, which runs to tye eaſt of this town. 
The Earl of Oxford, digging canals at Wimple, 
when he had that ſcat, found many bodies and 
ruſty pieces of iron, the remains of ſorne battle. 
Norden relates, that in the time of Henry VI. 
the beft wheat was fold in this town for twelve 
pence a quarter, though at the time he wrote, viz. 
{in the year 1392) it was eight ſmillings a buſhel. 
This town was almoſt conſumed by a dreadful con- 
flagration in the reign of Henry IV. 
A proverb is ſpoben of by the Oxonians, which 
ſeems to want explanation, viz. That a Royſton 
borſe, and a Cambridge Maſter of Arts, are two 
ercatures that will turn bead for no man. 

We muſt now return again to Hladdeſdan, and 
take our courſe by the third road, which branches 
off at that town, to the north weſt, on which the 
firft place of any note we meet with, is 

Hariferd, the ſhire town, which gives name 
both to the county and hundred, and appears to 
have been a place of note even in the time of the 
ancient Britons, when it was called Durocobriva, i. e. 
Red Ford, from the red gravel at the Ford. Cam- 
den and ſome other authors conjecture, that the 
name of this town is properly Hertford, while more 
modern writers, with great reaſon, think it taken 
from the word Hart, this part abounding in woods, 
and it being certain that this county was formerly 
nated for abundance of deer ; the armorial bear- 


ing 
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ing, if rightly repreſented by Speed and others, are 
Harting- 


a a Hart couchant in the water; of. 


The Eaſt Saxon kings frequently kept their 
courts here; and in the year 673, here was a ſynod, 
at which two kings of the Keno. ans the 
archbiſhop of Can preſided. When. the 
Danes invaded this ifland, they failed up the river 
Lea in their light pinnaces, erected a fort at Ware, 
from whence they made frequent ſallies to plunder 
and the country. King Alfred built a caſ- 
tle at Hartford to defend that town, and after ſe- 
veral fallies from it, diſlodged them from their 
fortreſs of Ware, and deſtroyed their veſſels. 
Though ſome ſay the monarch accompliſhed his 
PFD forced 
it to overflow the flat c adjacent, while others 
affirm he did it by cutting three new channels, and 
n King Edward the elder, 
who had this as part of his eſtate, built a 
borough here, and fortified it with a wall of turf 
for defence of his tenants, who holding it of the King, 
were called Burgeſſes, or tenants in Burgages, 1. e. 


2 and this is the origin of Boroughs in Eng- 


The governors of the caſtle were the ſheriffs of 
this county and Eſſex; this caſtle the Barons be 
and took it from King John, but King Henry III. 
recovered it, which was afterwards generally com- 
mitred to the _— of ſome Prune Baron. 
This town was a borough in the 

reign of Edward l. 74 ſeventh of Henry 


V. on the petition of the Bailiff and Burgeſſes, to 
be excuſed on account of their poverty, that pri- 
vilege was diſcontinued till the reign of King 
James I. King Henry VI. who kept his ftate 
here in 1429, confirmed their markets by his char- 

ter, 
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ter, that no others ſhould be kept on the 
8 ſeven miles, on pain of having 
their goods ſeized by the bailiffs of Hartford. 
This manor was then part of Queen Margaret's 
jointurez the courts were kept in her name, and 
ſhe a horſe fair to be kept in what 
of the town the bailiffs and conſtables ſhoul:] think 
fit, and King James I. ted it a new charter, 
with the ſtile of Mayor, Burgeſſes and Commonalty, 
to have ten c Bu and fixteen aſũſtants; 
the Mayor to be choſen out of the former. There 
are hkewiſe a Town-clerk, a Chamberlain, and 
High-ſteward, which is generally ſome nobleman. 
The ſituation of this town is extremely pleaſant 
and healthful, being ſeated in a wholeſome air and 
9 on the river Lea, and is built after the 
form of a Roman Y, with a caſtle in the middle 
— 4 — it has ſeveral ſtreets and lanes, 
1222 
Hartford had five churches, which are 
1 4 * All Saints, and St. 
the former ſtands on the ſouth fide of 
that town, and has a tall ſpire covered with lead, 
and good bells. Withinſide is an organ and 
» handle gl gallery, beſides convenient ſeats for the 
ayor and Aldermen, and for the Governors of 
—=y Church Hoſpital in London, who have 
erected a handſome houſe in this town, to receĩve ſuch 
children as either want health or room in that hoſ- 
pital, and they have likewiſe built a 
near the belfrey, for the — 1 api 
hundred of their children, which is an ornament to 
the church. St. Andrew's Church is only remark- 
able for giving name to one of its ſtreets. 
i 


Here are three chariry ſchools, one erefted 
boys, who are cloathed and 


the Mayor, Aldermen, and Gentry, together wi 

the Miniſter, for 

taught by ſubſcription ; another for twenty-five 
poor 
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_ cient ſeat called Balla, from one Simonds Ball, a 
of that town in the 26th of Edward I. 
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The diffuſion of the here 1s extremely 
in the angels — ih 
truly inimitable. This painting by Sir Peter Leh. 
A portrait of Lord Cranbourn, the hands, face, 
and hair finely executed, and the whole - maſterly 
touched with ſpirit and freedom. 
In the Organ room remark the following : 
The Dutcheſs of Cleveland: Tolerable, but too 
demure and formal. 5 
In the Drawing - room, are two portraits 
„ , 8900 

_ in which is a cabinet of 


are led into a Bed- 
chamber, which opens ieee 


in no wiſe contemptible, the attitudes 
23 It is the repreſentation of a maſ- 


querade 
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fortitude and heroic conftancy 
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R 
and maintenance priory 
he was buried in that church, under a handſome mo- 


* - 
houſe is very ancient, N family of 
the ever ſince the ſeventh of Henry VIII. 
Annd 14 ä 


a ancient poſſeſſor. Winzndhy, Priry, in this 
38 car ings oe 
St. Mary, and on the fide of a ſmall eminence, 


®* Weaver's Funeral Monuments. 
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Near Pirton Church, the Saxons had formerly a 
caſtle, with a 1 

Mey, not far Hexton, is a village which has 
nothing remarkable, except ĩts having been formerly 
the reſidence of Offs, the great King of the Mer- 
cians, who died here. The village recerved its ap- 
or the Land of Offa. | 

M Place is a very ancient feat, it be- 
Spencer, but afterwards to Mr. 


A little to the ſouth of Hitchin is a village call- 
ed Hippolits, or Pallets. This Hippolits was a 


Saint, to whom the Church here was dedicated. 
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old wanton and forward jades, as 
and did fo much 
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t out of the North ſtreet, through the Nortb 
— the North door of the C which 
was boarded on to bring the up to 
the altar, fince which, it is reported, the church 


has always been boarded. 
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troubleſome to ſome of our readers to get, we ſhall therefore 
give a ſhort account of him in a note, as then it may be read 
or paſſed over, as it beſt ſuit. 

When feſt Chriſtianity was ht into England, the re- 
ligious men teſded with the Biſhop, in his houſe, who were 
ſeat out to different places to preach the Goſpel (theſe wers 
at that time called Clerks) the people flocked about the m 
whereſoever 7 to receive their bleſſings, by ſigu - 
ing them with the croſs. They were at that time zealous, re- 
hg1ous, and earneſt in their bukneſs, not pampered up with 
pride, luxury, and almoſt the revenue of a crowned head 


— Churches 
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rous murder of Ethelbert, King of the Eaft Saxons, 
whom he had treacherouſly inveigled to his court, 
on pretence of marrying his daughter. 

| The revenues and privileges of this Monaſtery 
were exceedingly great, and the royal donations 
from its fi n _— 
Pope were | any other in this ki . The 
Nabe Abbe had the precedency of all in England, 
ſubject to no eccleſiaſtical power but the Pope im- 
mediately, and 11 * copal juriſdiction over 
both clergy and lai nging to this monaſtery. 
There eg foety-cne Adding in all ; Cardinal Wol- 
ſey was the thirty-ninth, and Richard Boreman was 
the laſt, who ſurrendered it on the royal 
and accepted of a penſion for life of 2664, 135. 4d. 


annum, 
Per an The 


Churches, Cratories, and Monaſteries were afterwards erected, 
as they increaſed ; but when the prieſts were obliged to fly into 
obſcure and remote corners for ſhelter from the fory of Dio- 
clefian : a Chriſtian preacher, called Amphibalus, flying from 
Caerleon, in Wales, is reported to have come to the houſe of 
Albanus, an eminent citizen of Verulam, who received him, 
and obſerving the ſtrict life, deportment, and devotion of his 
gueſt, it made great imprefian on his heart, and cauſed him to 
enquire into his religion, when the prieſt found an opportunity 
to convince his protector of the bliadneſs of Idolatry, and to 
convert him to the Chriſtian religion. 

When the Judge of the City heard that the Clerk was lodged in 
Alban's houſe, be ſent ſome ſoldiers to bring him before him, 
but Alban having received private intelligence of it, ſent him 
away privately, cloathed himſelf in his habit, perſonated hi 
„ and offered himfelf to the foldiers, who bound 
ght him to the Pagan Judge, at a time when he was 
ficing to his Heatheniſh Gods at the altar; 


+ 
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find hamfelf deceived, and that it was not he had 
ſent for, ordered Alban to worſhip his Gods; which, when 
Alban refuſed, notwithſtanding all menaces of 
the Judge, he demanded of him, | he was, or 
who were his kindred ? Alban anſwered, * It not to thee 
« from what flock I deſcend ; I to know 
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The Abbey Church, founded by Offa, is of great 
antiquity, but the many alterations it has undergone 
for repairing it, has almoſt effaced great part of the 
antiquities. err 
which prevented it from being pulled down and torn 
to pieces, for making money of the materials. The 
high altar is a curious piece of architecture, and the 
time and weather has made the outfide of part of 
this church appear like ſtone, nevertheleſs, upon 
breaking one of them, or up to the tower, 
the redneſs of a brick is evi diſcovered. 


* „ The Judge then demanded his name, to which 
he replied, ** My parents called me Alban, and I adore and 
« worſhip the Living God, who created all the world.” 


ing him 


his Gods were only Devils, and could gran 
to Mankind; but if he would worſhip the Living God, he 
would hear his prayer. The Judge now loſt ali patience, and, 
being in great wrath, he commanded the holy man to be whi 
ped and tormented ; and when he found thoſe puniſhments had 
no effect, he ordered his head to be ſevered from his body. 

We ſhall paſs over the fabulous relation of his cauſing the 
water to divide to make a paſſage for the people, as the bridge 
he was to paſs over to his place of execution, was ſtopped up 
by the great crowd. Many other ſictious ſtories are told, as ar 
the time when he was executed, and his head dropped to the 
ground, the eyes of the executioner fell out. All that wecan 
gather, as facts, are, that two executioners appointed refuſed 
to perform the office, and were puniſhed with the ſame fate. 
The third ſevered the head of Alban from his body on the 
zoth of June, in the year 293. The citizens of Verulam en- 
graved the martyrdom of Alban on a marble tone, and in- 
icribed the ſame en their walls, as a reproach aad terror to the 
Chriſtians. 
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The Founder of this Church, about the year 793, 


« Whom you behold ill painted on this throne 
Sublime was once for Mercian Offa known.” 


In the moſt eaſtern part of the church ſtood the 
ſhrine of Albanus; fix holes remain in the pave- 
ment, were the ſupporters of it were fixed. The 
inſcription is ſtill remaining: 


S. ALBanus VEROLAMENSIS, ANGLORUM, 
ProTOMARTYR, 17 Juni 293. 


On the ſouth fide of the ſhrine, in the wall of the 
ſouth aiſle, is the monument of Duke Huna, 
with the arms of France and quartered on 
it, and a ducal coronet. On the fouth fide are 
ſeventeen Kings,placed in niches ; the niches on the 
other fide have none remaining. The inſcription on 
the Duke's monument, in Latin, is thus engliſhed: 


Sacred to the pious memory of an excellent man. 


« Interr'd within this conſecrated ground 

Lies he, whom Henzy his Protector found. 
Good Huwrnzy. Gloſter's Duke, who well could d ipy 
Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye.“ 
His Country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſupport, 
Who peace and riſing learning deign'd to court; 
Whence his rich library, at Oxford plac'd, 
The ample ſchools with facred influence grac'd : 
Let fell beneath an envious woman's wile, 

Both to herſelf, her King, and kingdom vile ; ; 
Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this f pot of land, 
Yet, ſpite of Exvy ſhall his Glory ſtand. 


* Alludiag to a pretended miraculous Cure of a Blind Man, 
detected by the Duke. 


In 
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In digging for a grave, about ſixty- ix years ago, 
141 2 where the body 
lies, were diſcovered. 

The Duke's body is r 
by the pickle it lies in, except _ 
L on 
This coffin is faid to have had an outfide of wood. 

The vault he is buried in is kept neat, and free 
from any offenſive ſmell ; and on the wall at the eaſt 
end is a painted crucifix, with a cup on each fide of 
the head, another at the fide, and a fourth at the 


piece of Gothic workmanſhi 
gh altar at the weſt end of 


41 


per. 

peaks of ſeveral coins he ſaw here with 
this inſcription, Taſcia, on one ſide, and Ver on the 
other ; which he to have been the money 
paid here for poll or land-tax, as Taſc, in the 
ancient Britiſh, tribute, and Ver, Verulam; 
and at this time, there are many curious 
medals and coins to be ſeen in the church, which 


Camden 1 


King Edward I. erefted a ſtately croſs in the 
middle of this town, in memory of Queen Eleanor, 
who was brought through it for interment at Weft- 
minſter, but it has fince been demoliſhed by the in- 
habitants ; and King Edward VI. incorporated this 
borough, by the name of the mayor and ten bur- 


gueſſes, 
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a ſteward and chamberlain, enabling theni 
to chuſe members of parliament. 


1+ A three churches in this town, 
the Abbey church ; VIZ. St. MichaePs, St. St. 
Peter's and St. 


In the neighbourhood of St. Alban's, is Gorbam- 
2. where is a ſtatue of King Henry Vill. with 
worthy a traveller's curioſity. It is 
r but 
what it will be always moſt famous for, is, that the 
mance was the paternel efiaze of that mirror of al 
ages, and ornament of his country for learning, 
Francis Bacon, created Lord Verulan and Viſcount 
of St. Albans, once Lord Chancellor of 
who firſt revived experimental philoſophy ; Sir 
Thomas Meautys, who had been Secretary to this 
wonderful man, erected a monument to his memory 
in St. MichaePs church in this town, fitting in a 
thoughtful attitude in an elbow chair. 


The monument has the 23 
on ĩt: 


Franciſco Bacen, Baro de Verulam, Sti Mani Vices 
ſeu notioribus Titulis 
Scientiarum Lumen Fœcundiæ Lex, 
Sic Sedebat. 


Qui 


— 
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poſtquam omnia naturali 
W Et Civilis Arcana --— 


Naturz Decretum explevit, 

ta ſolvantur, 

An. Dom. 1626, tat 66 

Tanti Viri Mem. Thomas Meautys, Superſtitia Cultor 
Defuncti Admirator. 


Thus tranſlated : 


Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam and Viſcount of 
St. Albans; 
Or. by his more known Titles, 
The L.ight of the Sciences and the Law of 
Eloquence ; 
was thus accuſtomed to fit 
Who after having unravelled all the myfteries of 
human nature, 
And Civil Wiſdom 
fulfilled the decree of nature 
That Things joined ſhould be looſed 
in the year of our Lord 1626, and of his Age 66. 
To the of ſo great a man, this monu- 
by 1 homas Meautys, who re- 


, ajoining to St. Albans, takes its 
name from its the reſidence of the 
Saxon monarchs ; o_ which was _ up 
ill King 's time, was demoliſhed, and the 
ſite given to the abby of St. Alban's. 

The late Dutcheſs Dowager of Marlborough had 
the river 
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The following remarkable inſcription and cha- 
rafter is cut upon the pedeſtal of a fine ſtatue of the 
late Queen Anne, carved by the noted Mr. Ryſbrack, 
and erected at St. Alban's, at the expence of the 
Ducheſs, in gratitude to the memory of that cxcel- 
lent Princeſs : Which ſtatue is lately removed to 
Blenheim-houſe in Oxfordſhire. 

« Queen Anne was very graceful and majeſtic in 
her perſon : religious without affectation. She 
had no falſe ambition; which appeared by her 
never complaining at King /7liam”s being preterred 
to the crown before her, when it was taken from the 
King her father, tor following ſuch counſels, and 
purſuing ſuch meaſures, as rendered the revolution 
neceſſary. It was her greateſt affliction, to be jorced 
to act againſt him, even for ſecurity. Her journey 
to Nottingham was never concerted, but occaſioned 
the great conſternation ſhe was under at the 
King's ſudden return to Saliſbury. 

She always paid the greateſt reſpect to King 
Willia n and Queen May; never inſiſted upon any 
one circumſtance of grandeur, more than what was 
eſtabliſhed in her family by King Charles II. though, 
after the revolution, ſhe was preſumptive heir to 
the crown, and, after the death of her ſiſter, was 
in the place of Prince of Wales. 

U pon her acceſſion to the throne, the civil lift 
was not increaſed. The late Earl of Godolphin, 
Lord High Treaſurer of England, often faid, that, 
from accidents in the cuſtoms, and lenity in the col- 
lection, it did not ariſe, one year with another, to 
more than five hundred chouſand a year. 

She had no vanity in her nces, nor bought 
any one jewel in the whole time of her reign. 

She paid out of her civil lift many penſions 
granted in former reigns, which have ſince been 
thrown upon the public, 

When 
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© When a war was neceſſary to ſecure Europe 
againſt the power of France, ſhe contributed, in one 
. towards the war, out of her civil liſt, one 

undred thouſand pounds in cafe of her ſubjects. 

„ She granted the revenue ariſing from the firſt 
fruits, to augment the proviſions of the poorer 
0 

* * She never refuſed her private charity to proper 


* Tillafew years before herdeath, ſhe never Kin 
twenty — pounds per annum, for her privy- 
purſe. At the latter end of her reign, it did not 
exceed twenty-ſix thouſand pounds per annum; 
which was much to her honour, becauſe it is ſubj 
to no account. And as to her robes, it will appear 
by the records in the exchequer, that in nine years 
ſhe ſpent only thirty-two thouſand and fifty pounds, 
inchuding the coronation expence. 

« She was extremely well-bred, treated her chief 
ladies and {ſervants as if they had been ker equals. 
Her bchaviour to all that approached her was 
decent, and full of dignity; and ſhewed conde- 
ſcenſion, without art or meanneſs. 

© All this I know to be true. 
* SARAH MARLBOROUGH. 


«& M.Dcc.xxxviili.” 


We meet with nothing more remarkable on this 
road, which is the ancient Roman way called Vet- 
1. ug-Hrert, which paſſing through Dunſtable, con- 
tinues its courſe to Holy head, "and as far as St. 
David's in Wales. 

We muſt retreat again to the borders of Middle- 
ſex, and joining the Edgware road, continue our 
ſurvey by a different road, on which che firit town 
we meet with, is 

Watford. By ſome wrongly imagined to have de- 
rived its name from its ſituation on the rrver * 
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and of a ford that was anciently at the ſouth end of 
the town ; but Mr. Norden puts it beyond all doubt, 
that it is a contraction Wallingford, becauſe 
Watling-ſtreet croſſeth the Coln near this place, and 
ſo paſſeth to St. Alban's. This town conſiſts of one 
very long ſtreet, which is extremely dirty in winter; 
the waters of the river at the entrance of the rown 
were often ſo much ſwelled by floods as to be im- 
ſſable; but the road within theſe few years having 
— amendcd, and the river confined within its bounds, 
the former diſadvant are entirely removed. Here 
are ſeveral alms-hou! nn 2 for the 
\ partic ularly a charity-ſchool forty boys, 
3 handfome free-ichocl built in 1704, and 
finiſhed in 1709, by Elizabeth Fuller, a widow. 
The church has ſeveral handſome monuments. The 
river Coln has two ſtreams here, which runs ſc pa- 
rately to Rickmerſworth. 
On the right of this road, in the neighbourhood 
of Watford, is | 
Cafſiobury ; the elegant feat belonging to the Earl 
of Efſex. The houſe is ſeated in the beſt ſituation 
in the county, upon a dry ſpot, within a park of 
large extent. The houſe is built in the form of an 
=; the middle and the eaſt wing is modern, and 
in good repair; but the weſt wing is very old, and 
by no means correſponding with the other parts of 
the houſe ; the front faces the ſouth eaſt. and looks 
towards More Park; there is a fine dry lawn ot 
graſs, before the front of the houſe, which may be 
rode or walked on immediately after the heavieſt 
rains; and a fine ſtream winds through the park, a 
little below the houſe, well ſtocked with plenty of 
trout, cray, and moft other kinds of freſh-water 
fiſh. On the north and caſt ſides of the houſe are 
large wood walks, which were planted by the famous 
Le Notre, in the reign of Charles II. The woods 
have many large beech and oak-trecs in them; but 
* the 
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the principal walks are planted with lime-trees, 
and theſe are moſt of them too narrow for their 
length, and too regular for the modern taſte. There 
is a beautiful view from the front of the houſe, 
over the river, where the riſes to a conſi- 
derable height, and affords a pleaſing variety to the 
eye, part being covered by a wood of ſtately and 
lofty trees. This feat appears to want a little ex- 
pence beſtowed on it, to put it more in the modera 
taſte, which would render it as pleaſant and ele- 
gant a retreat as any within the fame diſtance of the 

lis. 

This is anciently ſuppoſed to have been the royal 
ſeat of Caſibeline, for the name of this place in the 
Britiſh language imports, the dwelling place or 
habttation of * Caſſii. 

A little farther on the ſame ſide of the road, is 
Lengley-bury, another handſome ſeat, which belong 
ed to the late Lord Raymond. 

A little farther on the weſt ſide of the road, is 
King's Langley, anciently a royal feat, built by 
King Henry III. from whence this village derives 
its name. Near the king's palace was a monaſtery 
of preaching friars. In the Church belonging to 
this place are the tombs of Edaund de Langlie 
Duke of York, fifth fon of Edward III. and his w 


ife 
Jabel, the youngeſt daughter of Don Pedro, King 
of Caſtile ; who were born in this village, and bu- 
ried there. 

Oppoſite to this village, on the other ſide of the 
road, is Abbots Langley, remarkable for ing 
given birth to Nicholas Brakeſpeare ; he was the fon 
of a ſervant in the Abbey of St. Alban's, where 
he was put to ſchool, but being negligent he was 
denied the cloth, after which he fled to Paris, where 
he grealy improved himſelf, was advanced to Car- 
dinal, and afterwards elected Pope by the name of 
Adrian the Fourth. When he was ſeated in the 


pontifical 
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pontifical chair he was exceedingly haughty and 
deſpotic ; and beſides many acts of imperiouſneſs, 
ke cauſed Frederic I. Emperor of the Romans, to 
hold his ſtirrup while he diſmounted from his horſe; 
but the greateſt ſpot by which he ſullied his dig- 
nity with, was his ſuffering his mother to be ſup- 
ported by the alms of the church of Canterbury, 
while he was furrounded with the honours and re- 
venue of a prince. It is faid he was choaked by a 
fly while he was drinking, others report it was by 
a fifſh-bone, but moſt likely he died of a quinſey, 
as affirmed by fome. 

By the fide of this road runs another, which 
ſtrikes off to the north, at a {mall diſtance from 
the laſt vi.lage, we hall follow it a little way to 
take notice of | 

Hempſted, a market-town, ſuppoſed by Nerden, 
to have derived its name from a high hemp land, 
probably fituated cn the high hill on the caſt fide 
of the town, as Hean or Hemel Hemgſted, as it is 
called, imports as much in the Saxon language. It 
is a ancient town, and has a good corn- mar- 
ket. But the road wants reparation. 

Leaving Hempfted, and falling into the main 
road again, we meet with 

Great Berłbamſtead, i. e. a village among the 
hills, Berg in the Saxon, ſignifying a kill, Lam a 
town, and Sed a place or ſeat. It is a very ancient 
town, and has evidently been a Roman one by the 
name of Durobiidæ, Roman coins being often dug 
up there. Many of the Saxon kings of that divi- 
fion kept their court here, and it has been many 
hundred years a manor of the crown; which grant- 
ed it many very ample privileges. It is now an- 
nexed to the Dukedom of Cornwall. The caſtle 
and manor were obtained from Queen Elizabeth, 
by one of the Carey's, in which family it ftill con- 
tinues, who hold it by a leaſe from the crown. 
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King William the Conqueror built a caſtle here, 
and the town is moſt pleaſantly environed with high 
and hard ground, full of hedge rows, paſture and 
arable, though ſituated on the fouth fide of a marſh. 
It extends itſelf far in handſome buildings, and a 
broad ſtreet. 

The Caſtle was judiciouſly ſet on the north fide 
of the town, on dry ground, among ſprings, and 
made exceedingly ſtrong by the Saxons. Merton, 
Earl of Cornwall, brother to William I. rebuilt it, 
and raiſed a rebellion in his ſon's time, and fo with 
this manor fell to the crown. The caſtle was af- 
terwards rebuilt, as it is thought, in the reign of 
King John; for the Dauphin of France, in con- 
junction with the Barons, beſieged it, and the de- 
fendants ſurrendered it, not till they had the king's 
orders for it. | 

What now remains of the caſtle, is only the back 
part of a great houſe, which was erected out of 
the ruins. This houſe is delightiully ſituated, two 
thirds of it was burnt down in the reign of King 
Charles I. In King James's time, it was made a. 
nurſery for that King's children, and prince Henry 
and Prince Charles were bred up there. Colonel 
Axtel, a parliament officer, held it in the time of 
the grand rebellion. 

The caſtle, which is oaly to be known from its 
moats and its walls, contains within its firſt moat 
four or five acres. It is again divided by another 
moat; the ſouth part, which conſiſts of about 
two acres, is upon a level with moſt of the out- 
ward walls, and chimnies remaining. Towards the 
north, acroſs a moat, is a high hill, or keep, capable 
of defending itſelf againſt the former, it poſſeſſed 
by an enemy. The traces of the bridge of commu- 
nication, and the moat dividing theſe two places of 

ſtrength, are continued to the grand one, takes 
in the whole ſite of the fortification. das 
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of the bridge for the entrance from the town are 
viſible, anſwering exactly to the other, as the north 
of the firſt area, which led to the hills. 

Ia the war between 1 5 Parliament, the 
corporation was greatly ſunk. In King Charles the 
ſecond's time, an attempt ne the 
charter; by it was dropt, and the body politic, 
like the caſtle, is now reduced to a ſkeleton; the 

of ſuch things only remaining. 

After the victory William I. obtained over 
Harold, the Conqueror attempting to proceed along 
this road to London, he was Frederick, 
the bold Abbot of St. Alban's, who cauſed the 
timber trees near his church to be felled, and had 


them laid acroſs the road to obſtruct the king's paſ- 


ſage, nor would he let him paſs till the Engliſh nobi- 
lity had that famous interview with William, where 
he fwore to the Abbot, (who adminiſtered the oath 
to him) that by the Holy Goſpel, and all the relicts 
of St. Alban's church, he would maintain and 

inviolable, the ancient laws of this kingdom : this 
done, they ſubmitted themſelves to his government, 
and fuffered him to paſs. But this King, when 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, forgot his oath, took 
2way the eſtates of the Engliſh Nobility, and di- 
vided them among his hungry Normans. * 

3 


This town gives name to the Deanry 
N- dedicated to St. Peter; it has 
had many chapels and oratories. On the pillars 
of the church, are eleven of the and Sr. 


George killing the dragon to fill up the place of the 
twelfth. 1 | 


The grammar ſchool is a handſome brick ſtruc- 
ture, with ts at one end for the maſter, 
at the other for the uſher and chantry clerk. It 
was built by J. Iacent, Dean of St. Paul's, and 
was twenty years a about from the time it was be- 
gun till the time it was finiſhed. 


In 
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In the church is the chapel of St. John, uſed by 
the maſter, uſhers and ſcholars of this free-ſchool. 
This town gives title of Marquis to the Duke: 
of Cumberland. Here are many handſome feats 
about this town, delighttully fituated with beau- 
tiful and extenſive proſpects. 

p By the fide of this road runs the river Gade, as 
ar as 

Tring, a ſmall but very ancient town, and has 
no inconſiderable market tor corn and other forts 
of grain. This was formerly a royal manor, and 


Eſq. a native of this place, 


beginning, roſe to be Secretary 
ury, a Member of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, a Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms, and a Groom 


par 
part of which is on the Chiltern ; and there 
is a beautiful wood in it, by which runs the [hen- - 
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What can we think of the fu of the 
about this place, who ſeem to have retain- 
ed that ſimple notion of witchcraft till veryl ately, 
for in the year 1751, a publican, who either 
or maliciouſly fancied himſelf to be bewitched by 
one Ruth Osborne, and her huſband, two poor crea- 
tures, who fell victims to the blind and infatuated 
notions of a ſet of ignorant clowns : who, after 
various inſtances of diabolical rage, upon 
the innocent couple, to finiſh their barbarity, 
dragged them about the length of two miles, and 
threw them into a muddy ſtream, under pretence 
of the "wind of erding, through which 
ill treatment the woman died, and for which one 
Collins fuffered death. 

Somewhat eaſtward of Tring is Gadeſden Little, 
from one part of which pariſh, to which a common 
of fine turf leads to Duke of Bridgewater's 


ſhady park, is a noble and delightful proſpect of 
rhree counties, it having Cawley-woed and Foings- 
bills on the north-weſt, Aldbary-cliffs to the fouth- 
weſt, and Dunſtable Downs to north. This 
ſcene is beautiful, and juſtly repays the traveller 
for deviating from the road, to have a moſt de- 
lightful view of wood, cliffs, arable and paſture 
land, that cver the eye beheld. 

Gadeſden is famous for the birth of Jobs de Ca- 
deſden, the firſt Engliſhman who was a Court Phy- 
fician, he flouriſhed in the ing of the four- 
teenth century, and Chaucer of his 
{kill in his Doctor of Phyfic, prefixed to his Canter- 
bury Tales. There are feveral monuments in the 
chancels of this church, of the Bridgwater family , 
_— — — 5 at e, 
w ough part of it is in Bucks, belongs to 
this pariſh, therefore we ſhall give as account of i 
before we go any farther. 

It 
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ought to be looked on 

as little fireams; and whoever delights in 
* them more than in the fountain from whence 
they ced, ſoon find them dry and 
« vaniſhed. The "ruth of which he that 
wrote this hath ſenſibly found; and wills 

* others to their affections ciuefty on 
that Obe of Love, which is unchange- 
ton 

cc — ag ' 
Beechwood-manor, in this pariſh, ſo denominated 
from the great number of Beech trees formerly 
growing here, 666 


firuation from a nook of land, where a ſtream runs 
into the Coln, and makes a rich of water, as 
the name 1 It is fituated low, and is wa- 
tered on all fides, which makes the meadows moor- 
ih, cold and moſſy; nor are the higher grounds 
much more fertile, for on the north fide eſpecially, 
they are ſtony and barren. It has a handſome 
church, a charity-ſchool, and two alms-houſes, one 
for four and the other for five widows. 

Sir 7 bomas White, Merchant Taylor, was born 
in this town. This eminent gentleman founded 
Glouceſter-hall and St. John's Col 


marriage. Benjamin Hoſ- 

tles, Eſq. urohaſed it of her in 1720, and 
built a ſouth front of ſtone with colonades, by 
which an opening was made through the hill, that 
once obſtructed its view towards Uxbridge. A 
noble front was erected, and the hill towards · Wat - 
ford cut through for a viſta. On digging the hill, 
veins of fea fand, with muſſels in it were found. 
Ages, ber oh his Ethic e purchaſed by Si 
Aplon, ter it was y Sir 
Laurence 


the ſtroke of the pick-axe. An oven was likewi 
diſcovered. Mr. Philpot, digging his canal and 


foundations for his buildings, upon the ſpot of the 


old City Sallaniacæ, found coins, urns, and 
other antiquities; and there's a proverb here, which 
relates to the antiquities. 


No heart can think. nor tongue can tell, 
What lies *rween Brockley-hill and Penny-well.” 


Y 
able, and where tradition ſays, there has been u 
City. 


The Manor of Rye, on the right ſide of the road 


from Hoddeſdon to Ware, and near Stanfled Ab- 


bots, is noted for the plot, ſaid to he formed for 
aſſaſſinating 
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from the ſea, and the marſhes and 


water, render the air of this county not 
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and wholeſome as that of many 


Lially in the low grounds near the T 


ing 


| greatly ſubject to agues, owing 
to the moiſt and corrupt air; the ſpring water like- 
wiſe is bad and ſcarce in theſe places, and either 
moſtly brackiſh, or thick and turbid ; but there 
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«© That country is beſt for the abider, 
That is moſt cumberſome to the rider.” 
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war (on Britain's glory bent, 
— in that deciſive day, 
The haughty Norman ſeiz d at once an iſle, 

For which, through many a century, in vain, 

The Roman, Saxon, Dane, had toild and bled. 
Awhile my ſpirit ſlept, the land awhile, 
Affrighted, droop'd beneath deſpotic rage. 


* Lord Lytclezon's Liſe of King Henry II. vol. 1, 5. 10. 


Mus'd fad, or dreamt of better. E'en to feed 
A tyrant's idle ſport the peaſant ftarv'd : 

To the wild herd, the paſture of the tame, 
The chearful hamlet, ſpiry-town was gi 


Lua rr, Part IV. ver. 737, &c. 


to this county are ſuch as 
— or ſuch as water its 


are the Thames, the Stour, the 
adds mentioned. Of the 
41 Blackwater, 
rouch, the Rodon and the Cam. 
from the Saxon Stur, ſome- 
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About half a mile fouth-fouth-weſt of tho 
church is the fite of a once conſiderable 


monaſtery, 


William de Mount 


nary privileges. 


year 1134, by 
is pleaſant vil 
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About a mile and a half north- eaſt of the church, 
was the capital meſſuage and manor of Fenkins, 
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four hundred and ſeventy-two pounds, eighteen 
ſhillings, and eight pence three Parra dich 
overplus of fifteen thouſand pounds was ordered to 
be paid hin out of the money collected by the 
before mentioned, for his exraordinary dif- 
ficulties, by an Act of 7 
Capt. Perry, 
had been teveral years employed by Peter the Great, 
Czar of Muſcovy, in his works at Veronitz, a City 
on the river Don. While the Captain was repair- 
ing the. breach, he found a quantity of mar- 
lay, i. e. a vein of divers of rotten wood; 
hole trees, others with the mark of the axe 
laid at between three and four feet 
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leading to Stiffora, 
ancient feat be- 
acre's, it is ſituat- 
three miles in cir- 


ous other kinds of trees. | 
a creek from the Thames, a little farther to 


U 
the Buch, is the ſmall town of 


Graves Thurrock, or Grey's Tharrack, it 
having taken its name from the noble and ancient 
family of the Greys, to which it belonged for a 
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This eftate was denominated from the Belbcuſe 
family, who took their 4 — from the fair 
houſe t dwelt in. This family was originally i 
— ire, and they flouriſhed in 
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beſides which there are ſmaller pieces between 
them; and the baſtions and curtins are alſo planted 
with guns; ſo that they muſt be bold def; 
who will venture to paſs this fort, as the biggeſt 
ſhips would ſtand but little chance againſt ſuch a 
terrible —_ __ this plac 
ueen Eliza a camp near thi e, 

2 the Spaniſh Armada threatened an invaſion 
on our coaſts in 1588. The camp was pitched 
where the wind-mill ftands at prefent, and the 
Queen, like a true heroine, made a moſt excellent 
ſpeech to her troops, at the head of her army, 
upon the occaſion, 
In 1727, a famous medicinal water was diſcovered 
in the lands belonging to the manor of Welt Til- 
bury, by Mr. John Kellaway, who funk a well 
there in 1734. This water has come into 
repute for its fi virtues, in all kinds of he- 
morrho:ds, in dia ſcurvy, indegeſtion, and loſs 
of appetite. It is the only alternative water found 
in this part of the country. For further parti- 
culars of this water, we refer our Readers to a 
Treatiſe on it, publiſhed by Dr. John Andree, in 
1740. | 

The church dedicated to St. James, has nothing 
particular to recommend it, except its ſituation, 
which is on a 1 end of a plea- 
ſant green, which affords a moſt delightful proſpect 
of the Thames and channel. 

The levels abgut this place, are moſtly held by 
farmers, graziers and others, in and near 
who ſtock them with Lincolnſhire and Leiceſter- 
ſhire wethers bought in Smithfield, in September 
and October) which feed here till Chri or 
Candlemas; here they fatten, and this is what 
the butchers by way of excellence, term right 
marſh mutton. 
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Bury, are ſeveral ſpacious caverns, 
in a chalky cliff built of ſtone, ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have been granaries to preſerve corn in. 
The road here aſcends to the north-eaſt, where 
the village of Corringhem is ſituated, and hath a 
pleaiant hall which commands a delightful proſpect 
over the Thames inte Kent. We detain our 
readers here a ſhort time, to take notice of the 
particular cuſtom, by which Sir Wilkaem Band the 
poſſeſſor of this manor in 1375, held twelve or 
twenty-two acres of the lordſhip of Weſftlee, be- 
longing to the dean and canons of St. Paul's in 
London, which they gave him leave to incloſe 
within his park. 
Every year a fat doe and a fat buck was ſent to 
the dean and canons of St. Paul's; the doe was 
offered January the 25th, the day of the converfion 
of that faint, and the buck June the 29th, the day 
of his commemoration ; in the ing form : 
The buck and doe were brought on theſe ſeveral 
days by one or more of the filling ſervants of the 
family, and not the whole family, at the hour of 
and through the midſt thereof, and 
offered at the high altar; after which the perſons 


brought to the ſteps of the high altar, the dean 
apparelled in copes and proper veſtments, 
with garlands of roſes on their heads, ſent the body 
of the buck to be baked, and had the head and 
horns fixed upon on a pole, borne before the croſs 
in their proceſſion round about the church, till 
they iſſued out of the weſt door; where the 
that brought it blowed the death of the buck ; and 
then the horners that were about 


him in like manner; for which 
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4 in money, and 
their dinner: and the keeper during his ſtay, meat, 


higheſt 


many 
Hills being thought ſo exceed! high, is owi 
to 2 ion on . for — 
aſcent on the north fide is eaf) 
be perceived, while that to the and fouth-ecaft 
opens with a vaſt deſcent into a fine and ſpacious 
vale, which extends as far as London, being twenty 


This hill may boaft of one of 

proſpects in this kingdom, on one 

12 Thames, with 

moving ſcene ipping, boats, &c. 

Tilbury Fart; acro 22 
of Kent as far as the Medway, if not 

it; and on the weſt the eye glides —_ 

and beautiful landicape, terminating with a diftant 


proſpect of the metropolis ; fo that the whole 
profpeft commanded from this lll is near, forty 


3: 


miles from caſt ro weft. 
Bamflet or Banemflet, is the name of the two 
next conti pariſhes, which are diſtinguiſhed 


by the words north and fouth ; this name is deri 

from the Saxon Beam, 2 beam, a tree, &c. this 
place being woody when firſt diſcovered. Or elſe 
trom Bana, a murderer, or Bena, a beggar; and 
Fleet, a bag or gulf; as it was a uſual landing- 


and not much to 


village of that name, Ray being a derivative from 


the French word Rie or Rive, a ſhore, coaſt, or 
bank. 


Camvey Iſland, formed by the branches of the Ri- 
ver Thames, which furround it; over which there 
is a paſſage to it at low water. It is about five miles 
and two 2 contains three thouſand 
fix hundred acres. Though there were ex- 
paid by the owners of lands in — 
tchman, ſkilled in making of Dikes, to prevent 


its being overflowed at every ſpring tide, yet it i; 
ſtill ſubject to innundations 2 high tides.* 
A Fair is held here on the 25th of June. 


Returning 


One of the moſt remarkayle was in 1735-6, when abou: 
half of the Cat le was downed. A cow and five hogs the: 
happening to ſtand on a dunghill, were carried with it near 2 
mile over a deep creek, and luckily from beivg driver 
into the rapidity of the ſtream by the dunghill's being ftopp-d 
by a bigh bank. 
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Returning again into the road, we meet with 
Hadley, which name ſee ms to be taken from the 
Saxon word Head, high, and Ley paſture. 
The ne N fry Tg to be ſeen here, it 
N N of King Henry III. and with 
by Hader de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
and — Mk borne the name of Hadley ad 
Caftrum, or Hadley Caſtie, ever ſince. The remains 
ſtands about a mile ſouth from 
about three quarters of a mile 
III X 2 or Canvey Iſland. 
It is built of ſtone, almoſt of an oval form ; and as 
it ĩs ſituated on the brow of a ſteep hall, it commands 
a delightful proſpect acroſs the T Thames into Kent : 
The entrance is at the north-weſt corner, between 
two towers, and there are alſo two towers at the ſouth- 
eaſt and north-caſt corners, which are embattled, and 
have loop-holes on the fides. The walls in the 
bottom of the towers are nine feet thick, and the 
reſt five feet; and on the north and fouth ſides, 
the walls are with buttreſſes. The 
cement, or mortar, which is almoſt as hard as the 
ſtones themſelves, hath in it a mixture of ſhells of 
ſea-fiſh, &c. At the entrance, the earth lying very 
high near the towers, a very deep ditch 1s cut be- 
hind them, which rex along the north fide of the 
caſtle. eps oh 


There was a Park be to this caſtle, or elſe 
to Hadleybury, which lies near ; and lands were 
held by the ſerjeancy of r and 
lodges of this caſtle, as well as thoſe of Reyle and 
Thunderſle Caſtles. 


1+ 


manor (for there is but one in the whole pariſh) 
ſtands near the church, on the top of the hill, with the 
town below it, and a beautiful proſpect of the channel: 

The church is dedicated to St. Clement; if is 


og - wo. —__ yy 


The charities here are a free-{chool for inſtructing 
children in the principles of the Chriſtian religion ; 
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tower is built of ſtone, and is , with pyramids 
— It is a ſea- mark, and has a ring 
ls. 
Near this is Soutborp, the ſhore againſt which is 
flat; and where the tide ebbs and I 


| ſhore : 
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at fea in his 
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From Shcebury Neſs, all along to the mouth of 
r Water, the ſhore _— ET and 


2 catch great quantities 
which they ſupply London markets. 


; Ar 222 corner of this county are fix 


* Fats Ms is the eaſternmoſt and 
largeſt of the fix : it takes its name from two Saxon 
words, Fugel, a Fowl, and Neſe, a promontory, 
j. e. a promontory of fowls, or birds ; other records 
has it written Fughelneſs; but the ancienteſt name 

is fad to haye been Foutarfe. It is computed to be 
S—_— miles in circuit, the ſalting towards the 
ſea not included, which are not incloſed by a wall as 
the reſt is, The contents are fu to be about 
five hundred acres, lying 1 t farms; the 
—— ſtanding ſeparately, for convenience of the 
occupiers. Two thirds of the land at leaft 
tothe Earl of Winchelſea, who is lord of the manor, 


Cre The foil 
is fryitiul, produc z but 
the Water bracki 


in the carth. They have none 
rain water, preſerved in ciſterns. 
only ditches, which every ti 
in other marſhes, what they call wolves are laid, 
upon which their gates are fixed. Eight hours in 


twelve there is a paſſage „„ . - 
he 


with 


the people could not bear it ſo well as they 


ing to 

is loaded; 

& pace, 
purſue the direct 
Stratford are the 


A little beyond 


of Great and Little Tiforde ; inthe firſt 


ſtaple 
broad. 


may be attributed to the ſame 


the Iſland, 
and twenty 


we ſhall 


in Mary, 
is a 
of 


If the air were 


, the firſt 


road to — 
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ſome and noble ſtructure, with a ſpacious lawn be- 
fore the houſe; CN SEE wm 
elegant with a flight ing up to 
A > bed $:rd wand ofthe bo 
reft : in brief, for ſituation, building, waters, gar- 
exceed it. It was intended to be made ſtill more 
magnificent, by wings raiſed with coloaades, ne 
ur of the front. | 

Waenfted, the Manor of which belongs to the above 
to have been a Roman Villa, or 
ſoms little ftation ; for in the year 1713, as the then 

Sir Richard Child's Gardeners were digging holes 
for planting an avenue of trees in the 
fouth ſide of the lower part of the gardens, they 
diſcovered a tepellated Roman pavement. The 
awner:would not permit it to be quite laid open, but 
by the fra that were thrown up; they obſerved 
that it conſiſted of a ſmall ſeſcie o brick of di- 
vers colours, fome red, ſome — es black, 
&c. from one inch to a 1 


wove into wreathes, and in the middle the figu - 
a man riding, holding ſomething in his right hand. 
The pavement was ſituated on a gentle gravelly 
aſcent towards the north, and at a ſmall Giſtance 
from the ſouth end of it, was a ſpring or well af 
fine water, now ablorbed in a grea pond. From 
this well the ground roſe gently towards the ſouth, 
till it came to an exact — which reaches a great 
way. On the very brink of this level, and about 
three hundred yards directly forth from the aforeſaid 
well and pavement, were the ruins of ſome brick 
foundations. Some years after, D 
ther improvements, the workmen found many 

of bovkes pots, or fragments of wras, of Uifivrne | 
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that little ſtream which runs about the middle of 
the town, and over which a bridge has been erected. 
It is fi to be a contraction from Roman 
Ford, or from the Saxon word Ram, a ram, or Ram 
broad, and Ford; but we will not take up our 
reader's time about its derivation, or which 18 - 
moſt probable, but leave it to his own j 
” has a chapel of eaſe to Hornchurch, but the ok 
ſtood a quarter of a mile nearer to that 
— chan che voir 1 the place ftill retains the 
name of Old Church, though no traces of the ſtruc- 
ture are left. There is alſo a new Charity-ichook 
erected in Romford-ftreet, and endowed by the 
contribution of ſome of the inhabitants of this 
place 
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y's time, ow! | 

ing between 
and Lancaſter; for Sir Thomas was indicted of high 
treaſon by Sir Jabn Feyge, for having refuſed to lend 
2 ſum of money to one Hawkins, when he found it 
was for the uſe of Margaret, Queen of King Henry 
VI. This, Hawkins related —_ 
when he we put to the rack in the Tower. Sir 
T homas, after havi 


to ing, and cight hundred pounds 
the Queen, before be releaſed from the 
King's-Bench Priſon. 

Sir Fobn Eyles, rebuilt this houſe in an 
manner, made extraordinary improvements, and 
rendered it one of the moſt compleat ſeats in this 
county. His fon Francis, who took the ſur-name 


This town being ſeated on a hill, has an agree- 


able proſpect of the furrounding country, and the 
Nan ſmall 
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Arthe XLII. is a ſtone tower, of con- 
ſiderable height, embattled, in which are five bells 


The tower was built in the reign of 


King Henry 
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Gallus 


op 3 in this place, at 
r iir 


which was anciently in 
and from thence called Danes-ip, i. e. Danes 
of this Hundred is faid to 
granted by Edward the Confeſſor, to 
P ing, whence it is called Dancing. 
is in rhyme, and ſuppoſed to be a for- 
it 1s extremely doubtful whether R 
was in England before the Conqueſt, when 
in with King William. It is more pro- 
be the invention of fome idle er, in 
of Edward the m_—__ Saxon 
as the language uſed in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor. 
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Confeffor. However, for the ſatisfaction of our 
readers we infert the charter, which is as follows: 


Iche Edward K 


Have Geven of my Foreſt the k 

Of the Hundred of Cholmer and ing 
To Randolf and to his kindli 
With Heort and Tip Doe and Bock * 


Hare and Fox Cat and Brock 
Wild Fowell with his flock 
Partridge Feaſant hen and Feaſant Cock 
With green and wyld Stob and Stock 
To kepen and to yemen by all her might 
Both by day and Eke by night 

And Hounds for to holde 

Gode and Swift and bolde 

Four Greyhounds and Six Brackers 

For Hare and Fox and Wildcats 

And thereof iche made him my Book 
Witneſs the Biſhop Wolſton 

And bock many one 

And Sweyn of Effex our Brother 
And to ken him many other 
And ous Stiward Howelin 
That byſought me for him“ 


But to return to Maldon. It is one of the two 
ancienteſt towns in Efſex. The name is derived 
from the two Saxon words Mael, a Croſs, and Dun, 
= Hill, i. e. a Croſs Hill. | 
This 1s by Camden, to have been the 
ancient Camulodinum ; but Mr. Salmon will have 
it to be the Villa Fauftini, which has fo long been 
attributed to St. Edmundibury : it probably might 
have been a Roman ſettlement, as a fine gold coin 


T. Biount's Antient Tenures, p. 103, 104. 


of 


of Nero and Agrippina, was found here, reckoned 
ſo valuable a treaſure, that it is always in the keep- 


ing of one of the bailiffs, for the time being. On one 


ſide are the heads of Nero and his mother Agrippina ; 
and round them Nero Claud. Divi F. Caes. Ang. 
_ > 5.” Upon the reverſe, the 
Emperor is fitting upon a car drawn by four ele- 
phants, holding i rr By him 
fits his mother holding a legi enſign; with 
this Fripp. Aug. Divi. Claud. Neroms. 
Ces Mater. Ex. S. C. Here was alſo a coin of 
Veſpaſian fonnd, with this legend Salus Auguſti. 
But whether this was a Roman colony or not, 
certain it 1s, that it was here the Britons, under 
the valiant Boadicea, cut in pieces the ninth legion. 
She killed there and in her way to London, about 
eighty thouſand Romans, and deſtroyed the colony; 
but ſhe was afterwards overthrown herſelf in a 
great battle, eighty thouſand Britons were ſlain, 
and herſelf and daughter treated and diſgraced in 
the moſt inhuman and ſhocking manner, by thole 
great reformers in the world, who forgot the gene- 
rous treatment they ought to have ſhewn to a brave 
and conquered enemy, and alſo the honour that 
was due to her ſex, her courage, and her crown. 
This town is fituated on an eminence, at the 
conflux of the two principal rivers, the Chelmer 
and Blackwater, where they enter the fea, It con- 
fiſts of one ſtreet, near a mile long, from eaſt to 
weſt, which is croſſed at top by other wide ſtrects; 
from theſe ſtreets branch out ſeveral lanes. 
Blackwater-bay makes a convenient harbour for 
ſhips of about four hundred tons, and the mer- 
chants trade conſiderably in coal, iron, deals, corn, 
&c. 
Antiently this town was divided into three 
pariſhes, All Saints, St. = and St. Mary's. A 
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town ; the church is the chief in the 


of a body and 


I. A very uncommon ſpi 
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built in the 


the tower, 
St. Peter's Pariſh ſtands in the heart of the 
town, and has been long united to A Saints. 


top 


are five 


The 


church which is now 


tower is the only part 


of it being down, Dr. Thomas 
a handſome brick edifice 


of it, the lower part of which is the 


The body 
erected 


grammar- 


upon the 
ſchool, and the upper part a library, which he fur- 


P 
fite 


his own books, and all his 
his own in Mr. Pond's houſe. 


niſned with 
ly 


ex- 
feve- 
part of the 


Be wt 


K. Mary's Pariſli ftands in the lower 
town near the chancel. It was ancien 
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button-hole. He died the 1oth of November 1750, 
2 

1 the reformation the following religious 

houſes were built and endowed, in and about this 

town; 1. The Abbey of Baleigh. 2. A Priory of 

Carmelites. 3. St. Giles's Hoſpital. 

The Abbey Byleigh ſtood weſt of the town, in 
that part which 1s called Liitle Maldon. It was de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas, and founded by Robert de 
Muntell, in 1180, for the Premonſtratenſian order. 

The Priory of Carmelites, was founded about 
the year 1292, by Richard Graveſend, Biſhop of 
London, and Richard Iſclham, a Prieſt, for Car- 
melite White Monks, of which order we have 
f1 before. | 

The Hoſpital of St. Giles, ſtood in Little Mal- 
don. By „ have been built 
by a mixture of ftone, and of bricks and tiles 
that bear the of Roman. It is now con- 
verted into a barn. 

On the right of Maldon is Hoodbam. It is de- 
rived from the two words Wood, and Ham, habita- 
tion or village, i. e. a village in the wood. There 


are two Pariſhes here of this name, diſtinguiſhed 
of the addition of Walter and Mortimer, two noble 


families to which they anciently belonged. 

Having croſſrd the river Chelmer, and proceeding 
along this road, we find three pariſhes of the name 
of I olleſhunt, the name ſeems to be derived from 
the two Saxon words Tell, toll, or cuſtom, and 


Hunt. 
of theſe, 
houſe 


We ſhall only mention particularly ane 
1e Tallgfhane Knight, in which is the manGon- 
of the manor of Brooke Hall, fituated about a 
mile and a half north-weſt from the church, on 


* 
north ſide of a brook, from whence it derives its 
Qne 


name. 


* 3- 38- Þ = 


One John Spencer, Eſq. who was once the poſ- 
ſeſſor of this houſe and manor, was ſheriff of Lon- 
don in 1583, and Lord Mayor in 1594. At the 
funeral of this Sir John Spencer, his corpſe was 
attended by above a thouſand men in black 
and cloaks ; among which were three h 
twenty men, who had every 
which were four 
a little bottle of wine, and a 
Fong bar be ng 
ding, a gloves, a doz 
oi. hav cod ae four white 
and two eggs. He is ſaid to have left 
8 

ue. 

And in the windows of the hall and parlour, 
were theſe words, wrote with a diamond, by James 


Fox, Eſq. who had poſſeſſion of the eſtate about 
1700. 


Nuper Ralph Fox 
Heri Daniel Fox 
Hodie James Fox 
Cras neſcio 


Not far from this place is 
Layer Marney Hall, built, as is ſuppoſed, by 
Henry Lord Marney, who died in 1523, was a 
grand and capacious houſe, wherein many 
could be conveniently lodged. The building was 
{quare, encloſing a court with a grand entrance to- 
wards 322 This entrance, a tower, as it is 
called, ſtanding, is ſtories high, from 
whence there is a 5 proſpect 
out a great way at fea, and all round, though this 
is a flat country. What appears in it about the 
windows, &c. as ſtone work, is only white brick 


earth, 


feat of fome conſiderale Roman 


In Blackwater-bay, by 
the Ifland of Oſer, greatly frequented 
in the ſhooting ſeaſon ; as it 


ig, Maeres- ige, Mereſai, Mereſaia. | 

This place a to have been the reſidence or 
, and un- 
queſtzonably of the count of the Saxon Shove. 

For here are ſtriking remains of the magnificence 
of that people: and this iſland ſtood moſt conve- 
nient for preventing the pirates of the northern 
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and white ; or red, and white, encloſing a 
white ſpace, four and a half long, and nine 
inches wide, containing a wreath of leaves, 
the ſtalks and edges blue, the middle of the leaves 
alternately ſhaded one with black, blue and white, 
the other with red, yellow and white. At the north 
end of this fret-work was a ſquare white ſpace, 
which ſeemed to be the middle of the eaft fide. 
Cloſe to the weſt fide of this fret-work, ran another 
white lift, an inch and three quarters wide, ex- 
the whole length from ſouth to north. 
Next to this is a wreath of red, yellow and white, 
five inches wide, of the fame length with the fore- 
going; and joining to this another white liſt of the 
lame length, but only two inches and a half wide. 
Then comes a very narrow black liſt, one inch wide, 
which ſeems to run round the middle ſquare. 
Along the ſouth and eaſt ſide of this middle ſquare, 


is a row of diamonds, or lozenges, rwelve inches 
in diameter, bordered with white, cach 
„ alternate- 


1 at 
ed one of due and whos, * 


a narrow black lift, with- 
red, and white, in 
ſhades, five inches wide, enc a {mall white 
ſquare, bordered with a double lift of black and 
white, having in its middle a roſaceous flower, 
like the lotus, conſiſting of four large leaves lying 
uppermoit, compoſed ot red, yellow and white, on 
the point of four others, —— underneath, ap- 
2 between, in ſuch another ſmall ſquare as 


Wherefore 
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this 
found Doctor reviſited 
and * grave 

* — 

ITO, 


corner of the 
» * | 
ſouth-weſt 


paterae, 
_ Bririſh Muſeum. 
| > gy Roman 1 
the iſland; and the hill above Manwood-- br in 
the road to Colcheſter, 


ſuch as. had retired into this i 
incurſions into divers pa 


up: 
and DIREC. up the Rive Lew, a far as 
Hartford. | 


roſſing 
to the Pariſh of ; WT 
St. Ofith, alias Cice, Chich, &c. From whence 


it took its Saxon name of Cice, is not known, but 
that of St. Oftþ was borrowed from the Lady Ofyth, 


or Ofth, daughter of Frithuwald, by Wilburge, 
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Here are many fine about this town, \ 

ticularly one near M x, ol ay called Cel. 
and as theſe ſprings were not thought ſufficient to 
ſupply the town with water upon all occaſions, 
means were contrived to convey water to the town, 
and we read of a grant being given to Henry Webbe, 
in 1536, to convey water from a ſpring in Chiſwell 
Meadow, to the houſe of ihe Ted Ay bs Jen 
ſtreet within N 
Theſe water-works were, from time to time, 


greatly improved, and continued in a flouriſhing 
codon Jl the your 1737 1 they then whe ne: 


glected and ſuffered to decay, to die Laer of 
of the inhabitants, and the inexp — 
the town, in caſe a fire ſhould happen 

Over the river Calne are three brit, two of 
timber and one of brick, and the walls of this town 
are ſtill ſtanding, but very much decayed in ſome 
N 1 north fide ; they are 

ilt of rr 
with a mixture of Roman bricks. The cement is 
excellent and incredibly ſtrong ; the wall where it 
Wee t feet thick, faced 

with Roman brick or ſtones, about 
ſeven or eight inches in diameter; when the cir- 
cumference of the walls were meaſured in 1746, it 
ws had ts be e 
and the form of them is a trapexium, the 
fides whereof are the north and ſouth. 

In this wall were four gates formerly. 1. Head- 
Gate; 2. North-Gate; 3. Eaſt-Gate; 4. St. Botolph's 
Gate, anciently called South · Gate. Eaſt- Gate fell 
down in 1651, and in che place were erected two 
brick pillars, and the like 1 Head-Gate ſtood. 

Colcheſter was unqueſtionably a Roman town, 
and tis very that the Romans built the 
walls. However, they were erected long before the 


time of the Normans, an, - 


A ſmall diſtance north of the High- ſtreet ſtands 
Colcbeſter Caſtle, which we ſhall deſcribe in the words 
of a modern author, who lately took an accurate 
plan of it. 

The ſite of this caſtle is called the Bayley, a cor- 
ruption of Ballium, is both out of the juriſdiction of 
the corporation, and extra parochial. It is faid by 
Norden, in his ſurvey, to have been built by 
Edward the elder, who repaired the walls of the 
town. Morant conjectures it to be Norman; and 
in this he is juſtified by a paiſage in the Monaſticon, 
which aſcribes its erection to Eado Dapifer, ſewer or 
ſteward to William the Conqueror, and founder of 
St. John's Abbey. From the great quantity of 
Roman brick all over this building, it was inly - 
erected either on the ruins, wy nag ry no 
ſome very ancient building; its ſhape is that of a 
rectangular parale nn 
points of the compals, its eaſt and weſt fides mea- 
ſuring one hundred and forty feet, and its north and 
ſouth one hundred and two feet, cach on the outſide ; 
on its north-eaſt and north-weſt angles are two ſquare 
towers; it has another of the ſame figure, which is 
placed not on the angle, but on the ſouthern extre- 
mity of the weſt face; and on the ſouthern end of 
the eaſt front, is one of a ſemicircular form, whoſe 
external realms is twenty feet. Theſe meaſures are 
taken from an accurate plan. 

« The walls, which are twelve feet thick below, 
and eleven on the upper ſtory, are built with ſtone 
and Roman bricks; but moſt of the latter 
broken; on the outſide, ſeveral ſtrata of theſe bri 
particularly on the north fide, run round in 
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near Bangor Rock, thowgh 
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which, Col. Seeton came and bade them prepare for death. 
Sir Charles aſked him, by what law they were tb die, or whe- 
ther Gy a ordinance of Parha i 


| 
I 
r 
4 
2 
5 


1 1 

it will por de 1 
Sed, whoſe ho — 2 Do your 1 
be ready for execution.” 
oa in The like manges dsa © Inch 
88 to his father and 
Eenied. 


and mother, bat was alſe 


. This tww ljoved ts havi hos received their doom 
winkiogt s legal tryal, ſent and defred that the Lord Capel's 


chaplain ſhould attend them and ſpe:it the ſhort remains of their 
ine they were allowed to enjoy in fe: vent 3 
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Dr. Sprat has given us ſuch an exact account of 
the generation of oyſters, as we make no doubt will 
be acceptable to our readers, we therefore ſhall 
tranſcribe it; the ſubſtance is as f. 13 

| the offers cad their 
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dead body of his friend, which then lay bleeding nd, 
he kneeled lown and Wise kim, praitug bis enfpotted honour: 
Then, after ſome filial exprefions of duty to his father and 
mother, and recommendations to ſome other friends, turning 
to the ſpeQtators, he ſaid, erer your lives have 
] ſaved in hot blood, and muſt now myſelf be murdered in cool 
blood ! But what dare they not do that would willingly cut the 
throat of my dear King, whom they have already impri 
and for whoſe deliverance, and peace to this unfortunate nation, 
} dedicate my laſt prayers to Heaven?“ Next looking thoſe 
in the face who were to execute him, and thinking they ſtood 
at too great 2 diſtance, he defired them to come nearer. To 
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St. Leonard's Church, without the liberty, 
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a nave and chancel tiled, and two aiſles, which go the 
whole of both the church and chancel leaded, 
The of the church, and of the fide aiſles, is 
of exquiſite workmanſhip. The roof of the chan- 
cel is wainfcotted, and on the boards are painted 
the patriarchs, or anceſtors of Jeſus Chriſt ; ac- 
„ genealogy in St. Matthew and St. 
e. 
There were alſo formerly ſeveral monaſteries and 
chapels, which were diſſolved at the time of the 
of religious houſes by Henry VIIL of 


the 4 
Baptiſt, Benedictine Monks. This munifi- 
cent founder endowed his monaſtery with ſeveral 


aſcertained. Theſe canons were firſt brought into 
England about the year 1 109. 
This priory was the firſt of that order, as appears 
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town, as Alms-houſes, Charity-ſ{chools, Free-ſchools, 
&c. we will not detain our readers any lon- 
ger at this piace, but continue our courſe towards 
Harwich. 

From Colcheſter the road leads through Ardley, 
to Miftley-Thorn, where is a handſome feat, with 
fine plantations of trees, &c. It was built by 


Richard Rigby, Eſq. and much improved by his 
fon, the Right Hon. Richard Rigby. It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on an eminence, and an 


extenſive proſpect, eſpecially on the north. 
Adjoining to this is the town of Maningtree, ſitu- 
ated by the fide of the Stour, where a pretty con- 
fiderable trade is carried on in deals, coals, corn, 
iron, &c. and from whence the beſt whitings, and 
qu of other fiſh are brought to Colcheſter. 
e do not meet with any other place worthy of 
ion, till we come to 
Harwich, which derives its name from the two 
Saxon words Here, an army, and Mic, a caſtle, a 
fortification, a bay, &c. 


Thi“ 


it very healthy, to which the cleanly bold ſhore not 
2 little contributes : one inconvenience the inhabi- 
rants are expoſed to, owing to their nearneſs to 
the fea, which renders the water brackiſh : fo that 
beſides what water they fave from rain in ciſterns, 
when there is a ſcarcity, they are obliged to have it 
fetched in water carts, from a ſpring near a mile 
from the town, by the road to Dover Court; or 
to have it brought in boats, or ſchouts, from a 
fine ſpring at Landguard Fort, or from a ſpring at 
Arworton in Suffolk, which they obtained _- 
miſſion from Sir Robert Barker, Bart. Lord of the 
Soil. 2 

Formerly Harwich was walled round, and had 
ſeven gates, beſides a caſtle and an admiralty-houſe, 
but they are either all gone to fea or ruinous. The 
town at preſent conſiſts of three main ftreets, and 
the houſes are well built. The chief buildings at 
preſent are a ſchool-houſe, intended for a charity- 
ichool, by Humphry Parions, Eſq. who erected it 
at his own charge, alſo a guild-hall, and a pretty 
good exchange. 


The town is pretty populous, and a conſiderable 
number of travellers repair to this port to paſs over 
to Holland, this being eſteemed the ſhorteſt and 
ſileſt paſſage from England to that c „and 
chere are four packet- boats ſail from hence for the 
conveni carrying the mails and 5 
It was at this place that King William, and King 
George I. and II. uſually embarked and landed, 


in their journey to and from Holland and Han- 
over. 


The 
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The biggeſt ſhips can ride with in this 
harbour, which is of great extent, and faid to be 
able to receive one hundred fail of men of war, 
with their attendants, and between three and four 
hundred fail of collier ſhips, all in this harbour at a 
time, and yet none of them crowding or riding in 
danger one of another. This a late author affirms 


from his own know 
ps clear off a ſand, call- 


In order to conduct ſhi 
ed the Andrews into the Rolling Grounds, where 
there is good anchorage, and for the ſafety of na- 
vigation in general, a Light is kept every night by 
means of a coal fire in a room over the chief gate; 
to which anſwers a Ligh:i-houſe, on the town green 
below the cliff, with lamps ſupplied with oil. 
Orwell Haven is divided from the bay that extends 
to Walton Naſe, by a cliff on the ſouth fide of the 
town, which is a natural curofity, —_—— 
to be particularly deſcribed. Its hei the 
ITN a” ates te on. 3 ir 
there is a layer of clay of a bluiſh colour, about a 
foot thick, which is ſucceeded by another of ſtone, 
of much the ſame colour for a more. In this 
layer of ſtone are imbedded ſhells, but 


again, " lump of the cliff. 
Above the layer of ftone are ſome other 

the ſame bluith clay mentioned already about twenty 
feet high or more. This clay hath ſtones 
ſticking in it, but no ſhells 
next, reaching within about two 
fome of which are only of fine 
have ſtone and gravel, mixed wi 
and it is in ſome of theſe laſt mentioned 


* * — 
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the foſſel-ſhells are imbedded. Theſe foſſils lie pro- 
miſcuouſly together bivalve and turbinate ; neither 
do the layers in which they lie obſerve any order, 
being ſometimes higher and ſometimes lower in the 
cliff, with layers of fand gravel, and of 
ſhells between ; nor do the ſhells always he ſeparate 
or diſtinct in the layers, but are oftentimes found 
in lumps or maſſes ſomething friable, cemented to- 
gether with ſand and of an iron and duſty 
colour, of which all theſe layers are. Over all is 
a covering of common ſandy earth, about the thick- 
neſs of two feet, in which are ſometimes to be ſeen 
veins of a whiter friable ſubſtance, reſembling 
Hing-glafs, though more tender than that brought 
from Germany. 

The bluiſh clay above mentioned tumbling 
down upon the ſhore, within a ſhort time turns to 


alſo to be built with ſome of the fame kind of 

On the top of the cliff, along the ſea fide, is an 
handiome walk, about a mile long, which is of 
uſe to thoſe who come here for the benefit of 


There is a ſpring of fine and pleaſant water iſſues 
out from the fide of the cliff, above the level of the 
ſea; but it is not of a petrifying quality, as ſome 
are of opinion. 

Landguard Fort, ſtands upon a neck of land, 
now joined to Walton Colneſe, in Suffolk, and 
was built for the defence of this town, and the 
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twenty eight 
Harwich; and it had a conſtant a ch 
a houſe for the governor, gunners, and other of- 
ficers. Tho” a orm has been raiſed upon its de- 


rom Meorant : po 

of land, on the extremity of which the fort ſtands, 
now a mile and near a quarter from the Cliff, or 
high land, was not in being when the Romans were 
in Britain; for, at a Roman caſtle, called by Cam- 
den, Walton, alias Felixſtow caſtle ; near the fort 
you can hardly turn up the foil in any but 
you wilt Cat bagments of meas, piaces © 1 
e to that — Fu 
man, w ingo- roots ards of fifty 
years inthe old land, between the Caſtle and the 
ort, never yet found the leaſt remains of the 


Remans, 


fays, he has ſeen more 
in Harwich Cliff.” 


laudius brought fome with 
1 and croſſing the Thames 


ne eſtabliſhed the 


ford, on which are the two large 
towns of Brainiree, and Backing, w 
only divided from each „ Bo 
Theſe —_— —m—— flouriſh- 
ing, there havi for 


oy —_— — which has has — decreaſed 


years 
N 
a Free- an ancient 

foundation. 
Halſted, is another town adjoining to the others, 
where the bays trade is carried on. On the left 

of which is 
Bell-bouſe and Park, and Gosfie!/d-hall, two hand- 
ſome ſeats, with delightful proſpects, and indeed 
the country hereabouts is extremely pleaſant, hav- 
ing many riſings and falls, with great of 
Water. 
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which is highly extolled by the late celebrated Dr. 
Frewin, who lived in an old manſion-houſe, in this 
Row. | 

On the left of this road is Hul Hall, in Theydon 
Pariſh, it was by Sir Themas Smith, who at- 
fected to call it Mut baut. Hle did not hve to 
finiſh this flately ſtructure, but made proviſion in 
his will to have it compleated. The houſe is qua- 
drangular, with very thick and ſtrong walls, adorn- 
ed with great columns, in imitation of ſtone; and 
the court is paved with free- ſtone; commanding moſt 
delightful proſpects on every fide, but eſpeci 
to 4197 ay Bos Hb 
ward, by a very pleaſant avenue of great length 
and ſuitable breadth, with rows of ftately eims 
planted on each fide, with other plantations. Great 
alterations were made in it by Sir Robert Smith, in 
the laſt century, and undoubtedly his ſucceſſors 
have not been behind hand in making more im- 

rs. 

Cbeping Ongar, is the next town we paſs ; fitu- 
ared about twenty-one miles from London, and 
has the addition from the Saxon word Ceaping, 
buying: to diſtinguiſh it from the other adjoining 

ar 


This town gives name to the Hundred, and the 
Church, dedicated to St. Martin, is of one pace with 
the chancel, tilted, a ſpire leaded, which contains 
one bell. 

It was anciently called Ongar ad Caſtrum, from 
2 caſtle erefted here by Richard De Lucy, a Norfolk 
Nobleman, who, in the abfence of II. in 
Normandy, was Protector of England; it ſtood 
upon a high mount made by art, and furrounded 
with a large moat, which, with other moats, com- 

the old fortifications, moſt of which are ſtill 
to be ſeen. On the ruins of this caſtle, which was 

taken 
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taken down in Elizabeth's time, by the 
owner, Willian Morice, Eiq. he built a very 
, handſome, brick „three ſtories high; 

which for its lofty fituation, proſpects, beauty and 
pleaſant walks, exceeded any place in this county. 

But this building was demoliſhed by Edward Alex- 
ander, Eſq. who in 2744, erected, inſtead of it, a 
large and handſome fummer-houſe. 

The Church belonging to High Ongar, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, is of one pace, with the chan- 
cel tiled. The roof is lofty, arched, and painted 
with clouds, and a fur-is' rifing in a never man- 


ner. 
is: the pariſh of Shelley, which 


Near the 
derives its name from oy” Saxon words Scell, a 
hedge hog, 'or Scen, 2 pleaſant, and Ley, paſture. 

We only mention this little pariſh to introduce 
an .of one John Green, and his wife, who 
were formerly poſſeſſed of this manor : which ex- 
that he © had iffue of his body, by Ka- 
* tharine his Wyffe, daughter of John Wrighte, 
Children XIIIteene, and the Iſſue of their two 
Bodies weare one Hundved and Aleaven, in theire 
Lyves time.“ He died the :8th' of November 
1595, aged eighty-nine ycars, and ſhe the iſt of 
Januzry following, aged ſeventy-one. There is a 
tradition that ſeven ot thefe children were ſons, to 
every one of which he gave a manor. But it doth 
not that he had eftates ſulicurne to anſwer 
that, at leaſt in this county. 

About fifteen miles from Ongar, is f 

Dunmoew, a place of great antiquity, ſeated upon 
a moſt pleaſant ſituation, upon a dry gravelly hill. 
It is derived from the two Corniſh words Dunam, 
a Down, and Magus, a Town. Here was anciently 
a Priory ; and one Robert Fitz walter, a powerful 
Baron, in the reign of Henry III. inſtituted a cuſ- 
tom here. 

That 
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| Sintce to theſe conditions, without any fear, 
Both, of your own accord} do freely ſwear, 
A whole gammon of Bacon you do receive, 
So bear it away with fove and good leave; 
For this is the cuſtom of Dunmmot well known, 
Te the pleaſure de ours, the bacom's your own. 


| And accordingly a gamon of bacon was delivered 
to the ſaid Fobn Reynolds and Anne, his wite, with 
the uſual ſolemnity. 
And alfo William Parſley, of 1 ach-Cyſton, in the 
county of Efſex, and Jane, his wife; being married 
for the ſpace of three years laſt paſt, and upwards, 
by means of their peaceable, loving and 
tender cohabitation, for the ſaid ſpace of time, came 
and claimed the faid bacon ; and had it delivered 
3 according to the aforefnid order. 

7 - Thomas Wheeler, Steward. 

The dutch was alſo claimed by one Fobn Shake- 
fhanks, wool-comber, and Anne, his wife, of Wea: 
thersfield, in the lame county on 7 bur ſay, June 20, 
1751. 
"Pom the road leads to Thexted, formerly 
called Tachfeda ; it has nothing remarkable in it, 


except the church, which is a regalar ftately build- 


1 is | Walden, which is a 
fair town with a good: church, where ſtands a mo- 
nument of Lord Audicy, whom we Mall ſpeak of 
This town-was anciently called Wolden- 
b, then Chipping Walder, and in Domeſday- 
Waledum : it takes its preſent denomination 
from the great quantities of laffron grown in the 
pleaſant fields hereabout, and eſteemed preferable 
to the ſaffron of any other ; but this flower 
is not Þ mock cublvacd here lundy hn 
Aill there is a great deal brought from hence 
2 This commodity was firſt introduced 
into 


B 


and It grows 
out of ' a being taken 
out of the tranſplanted 
in twenty flower abbut 
the whereof 
are a cuſtom 
to pl and then 

wonderful, that 


F 
7 


invited to fee it; and, as he paſſed to Newmarket, 
he took up a night's lodging there: when, after 
having viewed it with turprize and aftoniſh- 
ment, the Earl aſked him, how he of it? 
Who anſwered, well. But troth, man, 
he, it 1s too much a King, but it 
Lord High Treaſurer; and ſo left it 
hands, who is then to have had an eſtate of 
fifty thouſand pounds a year, which has been gra- 
dually decaying ever fince, and is now reduced to 
about 


when the hearth-tax was aboliſhed : and, the 


ith a falary 1 
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the ſtate being ſuch, as it could not 
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-money, King William III. 
the ſaid houſe to the famil 
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afford to pay 


Fiery Earl of Soffolk (who, in hisf 
rn. to qualify him to hold 
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the hands ot King Edward the Confeſſor, he gave 
it to Harold, fon to Earl Godwin. 
When it came into the poſ of Harold, he 
greatly improved it, made. it more populous, by 
ing 


keeping a miraculous croſs, faid to have been diſ- 
in a viſion to a carpenter far weſtward, and 
brought hither in a manner unknown, which was 
reported to work many wonders. This obtained 
the place the name of Holy Croſs. | 
The church which was for the uſe of the pa- 
riſhioners, was dedicated to the Holy Croſs, and 
afterwards to St. Laurence; this is ſuppoſed, ay 
to have been fin till 


— G hi 


fair, 


part alling 

ſurrender of the abbey, probably in pulling down 
the chancel and choir; a wall was run up at the 
eaſt end of the church, and a handſome tower erect- 
ed at the weſt end, cighty-fix feet in height from 
the foundation to the battlements, in the year 1558 ; 
in the tower there are fix bells. . 

In this church the founder Harold, and his two 
| brothers, Gyrth and Leofwine, were buried; the place 
of ſpulehre ſince the demolition of the chancel, is 


=  .S.- . a 
within the garden of the lord of the manor ; over his 
gravewas laid aplain, but rich grey marbleſtone, with 
a croſs fleurie carved upon it, and aLatinepitaph®; to- 
wardsthe end of Q. Elizabeth's reign, his coffin was diſ- 
covered by Sir ard Denny's gardener,' being of 
a hard ſtone, and covered with another; wherein 
the bones lay in their proper order, without any 
kind of dirt, but upon the touch mouldered into 


duft+. : 

leys is a beautiful ſeat in this pariſh, which 
was inhabited by the late Richard Morgan, Eſq. and 
afterwards by his widow. | : 

North- eaſt of Waltham-Abbey is Epping, pro- 
bably ſo denominated from its upper or higher ſitu- 
ation; Uppt paſture, and adjoining to 
it 1 pping Foreft. 
| Epping church, is 
Capped-Hall, called by contraction Capt- Hall, de- 
rived from the Saxon, Coppe, the top of a hill, it 
ſtanding upon a high ground, and ſaid to have been 
a manſion of pleaſure and privacy for the abbots of 


a ſtately gallery Gfty-fix yards 
Thomas Heneage, which was 
violent hurricane, in November 
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L THOUGH there are various conjectures as 
to the of the name of this county, 
yet none appear to bear a greater probability than 
Mr. Camden 's derivation, of Canton or Kant, i. e. 
a nook, corner, or peninſula. This is an old Gauliſh 
or Celtic word, and from hence, 
mans called it Cantium, for they 


38 7 0 W - 
the mouth of the Thames, and one hundred and 


ſixty· ſix miles in circumference, containing one mil- 
lion two hundred and forty-cight thouſand acres, or 
one thouſand five hundred and fifty ſquare miles. 

Kent has the three following diſtinctions, _ 
different qualities of air and foil: the upper, or 
eaſt part towards the Downs and the Ihames, 
where is ſaid to be health without wealth; the mid- 
dle and near London, healthy and wealthy ; 
and the lower, as about Romney Marſh, called the 
Weald of Kent, where is wealth without health, 
becauſe of its wet foil, though it is notwithſtand- 
ing fruitful in graſs. The air is generally thick 
and foggy, this county lying much upon the ſea, 
yet being purified by the ſouth and ſouth- weſt 
winds, it is pretty warm. The marſhy parts, tho 
aguiſh, are 3 than the — of Eſſex; 
— Beach not ſo outy. The whole ſhore from 
Woolwich to Graveſend, is low and ſpread with 
marſhes, and unhealthy grounds, except ſome places 
where the land bends inwards, as at Erith, Green- 
hithe, North-fleet, &c. where the chalk-hills almoſt 
Join the river, and from hence the City of Lon- 
don and parts adjacent, and even Holland and 
Flanders, are ſupplied with lime, or chalk. From 
theſe cliffs the rubbiſh of the chalk is brought and 
carried by lighters and hoys to all forts and creeks 
in Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, where it is fold to 
the farmers to lay upon their lands. 

In reipect to the toil and ptoducts of this county, 
it abounds with plantations of hops, fields of corn, 
paſtures, and woods of oak, beech and cheſnuts, 
and Ene orchards of cherries and pippins; and 
about Boxley, Foots Cray, North Cray, &c. arc 
mary woods of Birch, from whence the broom- 
makers are ſupplied. The cattle here are reckoned 
larger than they are in the neighbouring counties, 
and the Weald of Kent is noted for it's large bul- 


locks, 
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locks, as well as for its great timber for ſhipping. 
Here are ſeveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens 
of rabbits. Here are mines of iron, and pits of 
marl and chalk, woad and madder for dyers ; wool, 
flax, and faintfoin ; and on the cliffs between Folk- 
ſtone and Dover, is plenty of ſamphire. The Med- 
way, which is the chief river in this county, en- 
ters it from the Weald of Suſſex, near Penſhurſt, 
and runs by Tunbridge, Maidſtone, Rochefter and 
Chatham, into the Thames. 

The Hiftory of this County ſays, that when 
Julius Cæſar invaded England, Eſſex was divided 
into four petty kingdoms, governed by four kings, 
which laying near the continent, was the firſt that 
was invaded by the Romans, who called this Britan- 
nia Prima; but the ſea coaſt had afterwards alſo a 
particular governor, called the Count of the Saxon 
ſhore, who preſided over nine and whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to fix garriſons on the coaſts to pre- 
vent the ations of the Saxons : and it was, 
no doubt, in imitation of this method, that after- 
wards William the Conqueror fet a Governor over 
Dover Caſtle, and made him Governor or Port- 
reeve over the Kentiſh Coaſt, with the ſtile of 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, which, though at firſt 
there were only five, ſince increaſed to eight, viz. 
four in Kent, and four in Suffex. During the Saxon 
heptarchy, of which the kingdom of Kent was the 
firſt, and an entire kingdom of irfelt. It was go- 
verned for three hundred and ſevunty- two years by 
ſeventeen kings ſucceſſively, from Hengiſt to Bel- 
dred, who being conquered by Egbert, it became 
a part of the Weſt Saxon kingdom, and ſo con- 
tinued till the arrival of William the Norman. 
The inhabitants, who according to Dr. Fuller, were 
the firſt in England, that were converts to Chrit- 
tianity, glory in their defence of their liberties 
agaialt ſeveral invaders of Britain: fewer _ of 

their 
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privileges being found 


- | or 
murder, the heirs ſhall enjoy his inheritance, ac- 
cording to a proverb common in this 
The father to the bow, 


William the Conq 
who in 1710, created Henry de Grey, ent, 
with the titles alſo of Marquis and Earl of Kent, 


it ſends eighteen members to park t; viz. the 
county two, the cities of C and Rocheſter, 
two each; Maidſtone and Qu two each; 


and eight for the four Cinque ports ; viz. Dover, 
Sandwich, Hythe and Romney. 

We ſhall begin our deſcription of this county by 
the main road trom London to Dover, obſerving at 
the ſame time, as we proceed, whatever is worthy 
notice in the roads that ſhall branch therefrom. 

Deptford, 
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Deptford, which lies a little to the left of this 
is the firſt town we meet with from London 
county of Kent; it 1s a very populous place, 

up Arcs oy oa oy =} pre 
Ravenſbourne before the bridges 
- it was formerly called Weſt Greenwich, 
multiplicity of buildings, docks. &c. 
Joins it to Rotherhith, it might with 
termed Eaft Rotherbith. 
is what this town is moſt noted 


4] 


FR 
L 


: 


; 


but 
whic 


* 


| 


is 
what it was formerly. It has a wet dock of two 
acres for ſhips, and another of an acre and half for 
the great additions made to it by 
launches, &c. 
in which Admiral Drake failed 
was in the year 1580, by the 
ueen Elizabeth, laid up in a dock near 
a monument. 
Houſe, ſo denominated from its being 
ilt of red bricks, was a noted collection of ware- 
ſtore-houſes, for many ſorts of mer- 
ze; viz. Hemp, flax, pitch, tar, &c. till 
were conſumed in July 1739, by ſuch a dread- 
ful fire, that nothing could be ſaved. Adjoining 
to Deptford, is | | 
Greenwich, which deſerves particular notice for 
its delightful ſituation, about five miles from the 
is: its name ſignifies the Green Creek ;, for 
the creek of a river, is called Wic in German. 
Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter, furnamed the 
Gaad, and brother to Henry VI. began a tower on 
ve top of the ſteep hill in the park, which was 


9242 x - 


finiſhed by Henry VII. and being afterwards de- 
moliſhed, King Charles II. mt a Royal Obſer- 
vatory in its room, now called Flamftead- Houſe, 
from the late famous mathematician of that name. 
Here is a deep dry well for obſerving the ſtars in 
the day-time. 

This prince was the firſt that erected a 
-_ and named it Placentia, which was 1 by 

ng Henry VII. and completed by his fon King 
Hey VIII. who was y delighted with its fitu- 
ation, and often here with his Queen. Ki 
James I. beſtowed this upon Henry, Earl of 
Northampton, who enlarged and beautified it, and 
made it his chief reſidence. It was in this palace 
that Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth were born, 
and here King Edward VI. and T homas Beaufort 
(fon of John ot Gaunt) died. 

The park was inlarged, walled about, and planted 
by King Charles II. and the palace being neglected 
aher ine arch of the Earl, the King had it pulled 
down, and the plan or deſign of another being laid, 
he lived to fee the firſt wing finiſhed magnificently, 
and which coſt him thirty — This 
is the firſt wing of the hoſpital towards London. 

King William III. granted this palace in the year 

to be converted into a royal hoſpital, for the 
df tones. their widows and children, and en- 
c of navigation. At the entrance of the 
hall are three tables hung up, which records 
the names of ſeveral generous benefactors to this 
noble charity, — in the whole to fifty. eight 
thouſand two hundred and nine pounds; and in the 
year 1732, the foricited eſtate of the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, being by means of the Right Honourable 
Lord Viſcoun © Sag peer of Ireland, recovered 
out of the hands © adhd Err een. vated 


purc haſed the ſame, at a rate vaſtly diſproportionate, 
o 
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to the value ing to near ſix thouſand pounds 
per Annum, was given by parliament to carry on 
and complete this work, which has enabled them 
to proſecute it with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that it 
is now made a moſt ſumptuous edifice, and though 
an hoſpital, equal to any royal palace in the world 
for its beauty and regularity of architecture. 

Here is a noble hall, fincly painted by Sir James 
Thornhill; at the upper end of it in an alcove, are 
the late Pri __— „ I. 
King George II. Queen Caroline, late Queen 
ot 5 — daughter of King Gr I. 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, the late Duke of Cum- 
berland, and the five Princeſſes, daughters of King 
George II. On the cieling over the alcove, are the 
repreſentations of her late majeſty Queen Anne, and 
Prince George of Denmark ; and on the cicling of 
the hall are King William and Queen Mary, with 
teveral fine emblematical figures. 

The chapel is very handfomely ornamented with 
gilding, and decorated with curious carved work, 
ornaments, &c. 

In the middle of the area of the hoſpital, fronting 
the Thames, is a ſtatue of his majeſty King George 
IL. on a pedeſtal. 

In the year 1705, one hundred diſabled ſeamen 
were the firſt that were received into this hoſpital ; 
but the preſent number was made up in December 
1737, to complete one thauſznd. To each hundred 
penſioners fix nurſes were allowed, who are to be 
teamens widows, at ten pounds ger Aunum, and two 
ſhillings a week more to thote who attend in the In- 
firmary. Their common cloath!zz is blue with 
braſs buttons, with diſtinctions in their drefs, ac- 
cording as they have been rated on board his majeſty's 
ſhips. | 

\ he Pariſh Church of Greenwich is one of tlie 
fatty new churches, and is 4 very handiome edifice, 

dedicated 


» Archbiſhop of Canter- 
_ bury, who is ſaid to have been ki 

in the year 1012, on the very ſpot where it 
There are two Free-ſchools in this 


Henry Earl of Northampton, in 1613, and by 
— 2 pepogromy > ooo boot Branded 
of London. A chapel belongs to this college where 


many 
— — ſix to eight thouſand 
danger it was expoſed to, 

by wee bg lightning, or 

enceleſs ſituation 
repairable — which the exploſion of ſuch a 
quantity of gun-powder might have Hen attended 
with, not only to that part of the town neareſt to 
it, but to the royal palace and magnificent hoſpi 
tal there, and which might even by the ſhock 
the dock-yards and ſtore-houſes both at Deptford 


and Woolwich, and even the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, as well as the banks of the river on 


— . done in the year 1754, together 
with a furvey, recommending a proper e, &c. 
The good work, in the year 1760, — 
with ſuch proper effect, that an Act paſſed in the 
beginning of that year, entitled, An Act for tak - 
ing down and removing the ine for Gun- 
powder, and all buildings thereunto belonging, fi- 
tuate near Greenwich in Kent, and erecting inſtead 
thereof a new ine for power at Purfleet, 
near the river Thames, in the County of Eſſex, and 
applying a fum of money towards thoſe purpoſes ; 
and for ating difficuities ariſing upon an Act, 
made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for a weekly 
compoſition for lands and hereditaments, purchaſed 
for his majeſty's ſervice at Portſmouth, Chatham 
ymouth. 


and Pl 


There are many handſome houſes and ſeats, in 
and about Greenwich, which may truly be faid to 
be one of the genteeleſt and pleaſanteſt places in 

We cannot quit it without remarking 
the variety of delightful proſpects from Greenwich 
Park; eſpecially from the Obſervatory and the 
One Tree Hill, which are beautiful beyond imagi, 
nation; 5 y the former. The projection 
of the hills (ſays Dr. Young) is fo bold, that you 
do not look down upon a gradually falling ſlope, or 
flat incloſures, but at once updh the tops of branch- 
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Next we enter the Drawing-room, twenty-f 
feet by twenty, ornamented in rich taſte ; the chim- 
ney- 
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ney-piece handſome. of = gy with twelve 
pxtures, Nag pr, Meg _—__ Cupid and 
—— of this you go into „ thirty-five 
feet by twenty-five, the chimney-piece of which is 
exquiſitely hogan; the door-caſes and all the or- 
naments beautiful; the flabs fine, and the Nr 
glaſſes large. The principal pictures are, 
The good Samaritan : by Baldelochi. An un- 
pleaſing piece. 
Return of the Prodigal Son : by Calabrere. A 


dark _— picture; the attitude of the fon is 
diſguſtful and ve. 


The dreſſing room is very beautifully ornament- 
ed, and contains a moſt capital collection of pic- 
tures; particularly twelve pieces by the Chevalier 
Vanderwerff, which are worthy of a month's in- 


ceſſant admiration : the G00 ce 66 lee, 
Shepherds and : 


fles . The at- 
titudes of theſe figures are inimitable, and ſketched 
with much more grace than might be from 
2 painter who finiſhed ſo exquiſitely. The colour- 
ing of the naked, the ſoft and delicate expreſſion of 
the roundneſs of the breaſts and limbs, and the 


which is 
are all 


The Roman Charity. Very elegant; the naked 
of the woman very fine. 

——— Beyond all imagination ele- 
y pleaſing : the naked body of Venus is more 
than one could have t the power of 
colours could have reached; the ſoftneſs is ſuch, 
that the fleſh ſeems as if it would yield to the 
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phar's Wife. Never painter was 
more happy 1n choice of his ſubjects; for ſure 
di between naked women in the age of 
| of ſaints, form a con- 
traſt ſufficiently decifive. Potiphar's Wife is exqui- 
fitely painted. 


figure of Vice is 
rr 8 
poets) muc tempting lady; the is indeed 
inimitably ſoft and delicate. * 

Mary Magdalen reading in a Grotto. Aſtoniſh- 
ingly executed ; the attitude, colouring, ſoftneſs of 
ee err particu- 

y the plaits of the fleſh, occaſioned by her lean- 
ing forwards, under her left breaſt ; the feet alſo 
921 * - 

Meſſage A to the Shepherds 
fine; n the angel, Mos 
— advantageous for diffuſing it agree- 

y. 

Our Saviour and Mary Magdalen. Finiſhed, 
like the reſt, in a ifing manner. There ap- 
pears an unnatural twiſt in thigh and leg. 

Chevalier Vanderwerff, bis Wife and Daughter. 


Very fine. 
ſlight ſketch of the ſurprizing excel- 


This is a 
lencies of theſe pictures. No one can view this houſe 
without regretting the want of a day to examine 
each piece. 
In this room are likewiſe four exceeding fine 
ieces of fruits and flowers : by Van Huy Sum. 
taining the grapes are beyond all deſcrip- 
| by the inſects, drops of water, and the 
cores of the fruit appearing through the ſkin, 
wonderfully done, | 


A Land- 


very fine, of various forts. | There is a very beau- 
tiful collection of ornamental Dreſden and Chelſea 
porcelain ſcattered about the houſe. 

Near this noble edifice, on the eaſt fide of the 
Heath, ſtands the hoſpital built by Sir Fobn Mor- 
den, Bart. a Turky merchant. This ſpacious ſtruc- 
ture was erected in his life-time, in form of a 
college, in a field called Great Stone-field, not far 
from his own habitation, for the of honeſt, 
aged, and decayed merchants, whereof while he 
lived he twcke there ; but by reaſon of great 
were reduced to four in the time of 
Lady Morden; when ſhe _ O's whole 
eſtate coming to the col number was again 
— 28 to be 


e for the 
and will conve- 

death ws oral 
thirty-five maintained there ; the penſion is twenty 
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— 22 and at firſt they wore — 
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reſide, live or 
admitted a 
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laid to 
Pieces | 
On is Charltcn, a 
pleaſant well- built village. The church here is one 
of the in the county ; it was beautified and re- 
paired by order of Sir Edward Newton, Bart. who 
King James the Firſt's fon, Prince 


i 


0 


King 
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King James I. granted this manor to Sir Edward 
Newton, who built the ancient houſe which ſtands 
at the entrance of the village, fronting Blackheath. 
It is a long pile of building, having four turrets on 
the top. The court before the houſe is ſpacious, at 
the entrance of which are two large Gothic piers to 
the and on the line on the outſide of the wall, 
row of cypreſs trees, which are ſome of the 


oldeſt in England. The large gardens at the back 


laid out, and behind theſe is a ſmall 
which joins to Woolwich Common. 

But what Charlton is moſt noted for, is the annual 
fair held in its neighbourhood, on St. Luke's day, 
the eighteenth of October, called Horn Fair, which 
is a meer mob, or aſſembly of the dregs of 
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ſafety, giving the man moreover, all the land from 
thence as far as the place called Cackol@'s Point, and 


ſhips are built 

and repaired, as there is a greater channel anddepth of 
water than at 
ucen Elizabeth having buik larger ſhi of war 
223 was the occaſion L „e 
yards, launches, &c. which are encompaſſed with 
a high wall, and are exceedingly ſpacious and con- 
venient, in which beſides vaſt ſtores of timber plank, 
maſts, pitch, tar, and other naval nances, 
there is 488 rope- walk, where the biggeſt cables 
are made for men of war; and on the eaſt or lower 
A NN 


their fire-works, charge bombs, 


3 and ca- 
pacious magazines, added, and the royal foundery 
for cannon repaired and improved. At high water 
the Thames here is near a mile over, and the watcr 
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gallanty, 
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Dartford, 


rom Shooter's-Hill the road leads to 


houſes, 


town, with 
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2 handſome 
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which runs 


hames. 


through the town into the T 


; It rakes its name from the river Darent, on which 


as likewiſe the firſt mill for ſlitt 5 
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were members of it, as appears by a great number 


of foundations of croſs. walls, drains, &c. which 
There were and are to this 
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have been diſcovered. 
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agreeably, than in ſurvey- 


ſpend 
this curious fabric. 
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2 next town we 
which lies a little outof the main road to Rocheſter, at 


ſuppoſed 


; it is rather 


ow Place, 


to import no more than the End of the boll 


many places 


the river. Grevein 


which terminates at 


bridge 


is common in Kent. There have been 
called Greve in this county, and there 


becauſe it was over a hollow 
a place dug down. 


place like Graff or 


porated the tenth of Queen Elizabeth, by the name 


2 the Portreeve, Jurats, and inhabitants of the 


The towns of Graveſend and Milton were incor- 


This place is the 


Ir 


ing boat for 


of tak 


moſt uſual and frequented one 


— — 1 perſons who come from Dover, Can- 


jug 


erection of Tilbury Fort. 


wet town in the year 1380 was burnt 


French and Spaniſh gallies, and the enemies 


away moſt of the 1 


by the 
carried 
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Will you come 


rummage 


guns fired in 
ſtop here is 


more 
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drive down, and does 
gunner of the fort is 
cannon, though with- 


_ 
y go off. 
cauſing all ſhips to 
comes down from Lon- 


worth obſerving, and is as follows : 


there are an 


, the 
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have the tide of ebb under foot, or a 
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; Which however 


to ſee if 
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tries of the cargo, and may, if he pleaſes, 


If he drives 


third time, and the 


generally three or five 
z and he fires a piece of 


diately, and let ge 


inime 


You. 


n; which is as muc 
If the ſhip continues to 


When a merchant ſhi 


don, (if 
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out ball; and that is ſtill a threat, tho 


honour to them, when the 
The method of 
ſome patience, and is meant to fay, 


the whole lading, 


than are entered 


not let go her 
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fortreſs over the river, to Tilbus. 
they immediately let fly at the 1 

on the caſt baſtion, and after from all the guns they 
can bring to bear upon her. It 1s very ſeldom that 
a ſhip will venture their ſhot, becauſe they | 
her all the way to the Hope, and round the Hope- 


be very extraordinary to make a man run the riſque. 
As for ſhips coming in, they all go by here 
without any notice taken of them, unleſs it be to 
put water on board, if they are not ſupplied be- 
fore. 


Gads-bill, in the road to Rocheſter, is remarkable 
for being a noted place for robbing of ſeamen, after 
they have recerved their pay at Chatham. About 
four miles from here, and thirty from gr ad is 

| Rocheſter. Concerning — derivation of the 
name of this town, authors differ greatly. We 
will not tire the reader by joining the diſpute, but 
take Mr. Camden's obſervation, which appears to 
be the moſt le, as the preſent name ſeems to 
have acrued to it from the Caſtle here, for all places, 
ſays he, that terminate in Cheſter, are from 
the Latin Cafram, and do expreſs that the Romans 
had tome Caſtrum, or Fortification, on the ground 
where the caſtle ftands; as the northern people, 
near the borders of Scotland, call all the old ſta- 
tions, forts, or caſtles, in or acar the Roman wall, 
Cheſters to this day. 


This City is ſuppoſed to have been walled round 
and ditched, by the Romans, as, in ſome parts of 


the old walls, fair rows of Roman bricks, as well 
a3 fragments of them in the walls of the town, 


city, 
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city, &c. have been found here, beſides many Ro- 
man coins, and other antiquities. 

Rocheſter, in reſpect to its Eccleſiaſtic ſtate, 
vies with Canterbury for antiquity ; for it was 
made a Biſhop's See by Auſtin the Monk, in the 
year 604. This little city hath met with many 
misfortunes formerly, and ſuffered ſeverely both by 
fire and war; ome of which we fhall briefly par- 
ucularize. 

In the year 680, when Eldred King of Mercia, 
ambitiouſly aimed at enlarging the bounds of his 
he invaded Lothair, "King of Kent, waſt- 
ed and ſpoiled the whole county, and facked this 
city in particular. 

About 884, the Danes failed up the Medway to 
Rocheſter, laid a vigorous fiege to the city, re- 
duced it to the diſtreſs, but was fortunate- 
ly relieved by King Altred, who beat off the Danes 


and raiſcd the ſiege. ; 

In 999, the Danes again beſieged it, and, after 
a ſevere fight, obliged the citizens to fave them- 
ſelves by flight, and leave the town, a prey to the 
enemy. 
In 1216, Lewis, the French King's ſon, with ſe- 
veral of the nobility, ſtormed and took the caſtle, 


and in H the third's reign they ſtrongly 
Se home the winds and 


In the years 1130, 1137, and 1177, it it ſuffered 
greatly by 42 and in 1251, 4 tournament was 
held in when the Engliſh maintained their 

ground, aun he _—_ noblemen and gentle- 
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deſcribed in the Hiſtory and anti 
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with embraſures. Three ſides of the caſ- 
tle were ſurrounded by a deep broad ditch, which 
is now nearly filled up. On the other ſide runs 
the Medway. In the angles and ſides of the caſt 


an eaſy deſcent into the city, formed on two 
arches turned over the caſtle ditch. | 
The deſcent from the caftle terminated in a 
ſtreet, which in Reg Raff, is called a Vinellam, 
and was the grand avenue from the high-ſtreet to 
the caſtle, which doubtleſs procured: | 
of Caſtic-ftreet, which it appears to have retained 
ſo low, at leaſt: as 1576. But what chiefly at- 
tracts the notice of a ſpectator is, the noble rower, 
which ſtands on the fouth-caft angle of this caſtle, 
and is fo. lofty as to be ſcen at twenty miles di- 
ſtance. It is quadrangular in its form, having its 
ſides with the walls of the caſtle, and its 
angles nearly correſpond with the four cardinal 
ints of the com It is about ſeventy feet 
quare at the baſe; the outſides of the walls are 
built inclining inward, ſomewhat from a perpen- 
dicular, and are in twelve feet thick. Ad- 
joining to the caſt angle of this tower is a ſmall 
one, 


E 
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one, about two thirds the height of the large tower, 


and about twenty-eight feet ſquare. The grand 
entrance was into the fmall tower, by a noble 
flight of ſteps eight feet wide, through an arched 
gateway, about fix feet by ten. This arch, which 
as well as all the others in the building, was built 
of Caen ſtone, is adorned with curious fret-work. 
For the greater ſecurity of this entrance, there 
was a draw-bridge, under which was the common 
entrance of the lower ts of the great 
tower. I lower apartments were two, and 
muſt have been dark and gloomy : they are di- 
vided by a partition five feet thick, which parti- 
tion is 2— 22 de the rooms 
were twenty-one feet by torty each floor : 
In the loucr pare of the wal 1 
openings, intended for the benefit of and 
air. There are alſo arches in the partition wall, 
by which one room communicated with the other. 
Theſe leem to have been for 
ſtore-rooms. In the partition wall, in the centre of 
—— is a well two feet nine inches in dia- 
, neatly wrought in the walls, which well 
wha od ol all the ſtories to the top of the 


rower, and has a communication with every floor. 
On the north-eaſt fide, within the tower is a 
{mall arch door-way, through which ts a deſcent 
by ſteps, into a vault under the ſmall rower. Here 
ſeems to have been the priſon and melancholy 
abode of the ſtate criminals confined in this fortre s. 
From the ground-floor there is a winding ftair- 
caſe, in the eaſt angle, which aſcends to the top 
of the tower, and communicates with every floor; 
it is about five feet five inches wide; the cement 
ſtill retains the impreſſions of the winding centres, 
on which the arches were turned ; but the ftairs 
are much deſtroyed, the floor of the firit ftory 
was about thirteen feet from the ground. The 


holes 
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caſt, upon the ſouth fide of it, that high mount 
now called Buily-bill ; the caſtle ſuffering conſider- 
ably by this ſiege, it remained a time deſolated 


and neglected, till (as Nillurne though he 
ves no authority gt affertion) it was rebuilt 


William the Conqueror, who it with 
five hundred foldiers. The preſent remains of this 
caſtle, indeed, confirm this poſition, evident- 
ly of Norman conſtruction; the form of the great 
tower, or keep, commonly called Gondulph's tower, 
being extremely ſimilar to that of Dover, as well 
CY the White tower in London, and indeed to 
of many other caſtles, built about the 
the — be} 1s probable this was the 
— of Odo, Biſhop of Beyeux in Normandy, 
baſtard brother to the Conqueror, Chief Juſtici 
of England, and Earl of Kent, who is 0 to have 
reſided in this city. The known turbulency of 
his temper, makes it likely he ſhould deſire to have 
a place of ſtrength in his cuſtody. 

The of Gondolph are placed on the north 
fide of the north-weſt tower of the church. The 
front of the church is of the old work, but a new 
window has been put in the middle. Next to the 
churches, the town-houſe and charity-ſchools are 
the beſt public buildings in Rocheſter and Stroud. 
The City fends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a mayor, recorder and twelve alder- 
men, of whom the mayor 1s one, twelve common- 
council-men, three ferjeants at mace, and a water- 


bailiff. 

Adjoining to Rocheſter, is 
Chatham, originally called Chitbam, Cæthem, and 
Cetcham, from the Saxon Cere, 1.e. a cellar, or cab- 
bin ; probably to expreſs its low ſituation. It hes 
by the river Medway, and joins to Rocheſter on 
one fide of the bridge, as Stroud does to the other, 


A aa and 
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and all together makes up what is uſually called 
the Three Towns. 

Chatham is the chief arſenal of the royal navy 
of Great Britan, and one of the moſt conſiderable 
of its kind in the world, it was built by King 
Charles II. after the firſt Dutch war; Qucen Eli- 
rabeth made it a royal yard, when Sir John Haw- 
kins, with the advice of Sir Francis Drake, inſti- 
tuted that ineſtimable fund of charity, called the 
Cheſt at Chatbam, in the year 1580. An Hoſpital 
was alſo erected here by Sir John Hawkins, and 
incorporated by the fad Queen, for the relief of 
ten or more aged mariners or ſhip-wrights. 

To enumerate every particular in this dock 
would be tedious, and beyond the limits of our 
work, ſuffice it therefore to ſay, that in this ſur- 
prizing place, there are great ſtores of different. ar- 
ticles, and every thing neceſſary and convenient for 
fitting, repairing, and furniſhing ſhips of all ſizes. 
The warchouſes are large, ſpacious, and nume- 
rous, there are, properly 2 ſtreets of ware- 
houſes and ftore-houſes for laying u 
treaſure ; extenſive rope-walks, for making cables, 
&c, forges for anchors and other iron work wet- 
docks, canals, and ditches, for laying up maſts, 
and yards of the greateſt ſize, where they lie ſunk 
in water, In ſhort, words will not convey an ade- 
quate idea of the variety of buildings, ftores, 
and other neceſſaries which are here ſet apart for 
the different works belonging to the ſhipping, fo 
that the whole place is like a well-ordered city, 
conducted with the greateſt regularity, with all 
— appearance of hurry, and not the leaſt con- 

on. 

Wich ſuch a number of articles, workmen, &c. 
it is not to be wondered (though it appears at firſt 
ſcarce credible) that fuch great expedition has been 
uſed here in fitting out men of war, that the Royal 
Sovereign 
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a firſt rate of one hundred and fix guns, 


rag her moorings entirely unrigged, and 
her three maſts as is uſual 


officers, — — and workmen belong- 
ing to the royal navy, are well built and many of 
Ne the ge the Eves, furpeihngy hg, 
indeed 1 elves, fu I 
and in their fever _ p— 3 
The particular government of theſe 5 Is 
remarkable, the commiſſioner, clerks, 999 
&c. within doors; the ſtore-keepers, yard-keepers, 
dock-keepers, watchmen, and all other officers, 
without doors; with the ſubordination of all officers, 
one to another reſpectively, as their degrees and 
offices require. The watchmen are ſet duly every 
night at ſtated and certain places within the ſeveral 
yards, with every one a bell over his head, which 
they ring or toll every hour, giving lo many ſtrokes 
as the hour reckons ; and then one taking i it from 
_— II part of the yard, and of all 
the A. car be performed in a very 
manner. In the river is a guard- 
= — 41 in a garriſon, 
rows the grand rounds at certain times, by every 
ſhip in the river, to ſee that the people on board are 
at their poſt: if the man placed to look out in each 
ſhip does not call, Who comes there? the guard- 
boats board it immediately, to examine into the 
defect of duty. 
Art the of the year 1756, notice was 
given to the inhabitants of Chatham Dock, (trom 
the entrance of Smithfield-bank, to the Hill-houſe) 


co 


ons which ſurround the dock-yard are greatly 
ſtrengthened and enlarged, as well on the extre- 
iti yard on the river Medway, as on 
the land- ſide towards Brumpton, where they are near 
I re 
barricado of very ſtout timbers, and a deep dry 
ditch; and at proper diſtances are baſtions, faced 
with ſtone and ſods, and are well fortified with 
heavy cannon; which baſtions are ſo diſpoſed 


By the new additional works and fortifications on 
the land- ſide aforementioned, is incloſed Brumpton- 
hill, of a conſiderable height and extent, whereon is 
lately erected three or ſtreets of houſes, pa- 
to each other ; they are three ſtories high, 
with garrets, neatly ſaſhed, &c. which ſerve as bar- 
racks for the ſoldiers. 

They are ſtill continuing the ſaid buildings, all 
neat and uniform, ſo that for beauty, ſtrength, con- 
venience, and the immenſe quantities of all ſorts of 
ſtores for the building and equipping the "=. | 

$ 


two bi icks in this county. This eminent 
river hath four heads, one about Crowherſt in Surry, 
which after taking in many ſtreams, brooks, and 
waters in its meandring courſe, falls into the ſea at 
the mouth of the Eaft Swalle. 


II. 


On her two pretty hand- maĩds did attend, 
One called the Theryre, the other called the Crane, 


Under the which her 
Her ſilver feet fair-waſh'd 


Both clad in colours like, and like array, 
The Deen, and eke the Frith, both which prepat d her way. 


The 
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The ſecond head of this famous river is from 2 
forked ſtream, which riſes one way at Fant, and ano- 
ther at Seward . Mede in Suſſex, and joins together a- 
bout Beyham-Abbey; it receives ſeveral ſtreams injits 
and at laft fpreads into two parts, one of 
which runs to the welt towards Twyford Bridge, and 
fo into a branch of the Medway, which comes from 
— Tunbridge; the other runs calterly to Marden and 
 Huntonford, and thence turning weſtward, empties 
itſelf into the Tunbridge river at Yalden. | 
The third branch of the Medway riſes not far 


The fourth branch of this river riſes at Biggin- 
Heath in Lencham, takes in a brook or two, and 


to Leeds Caſtle, then being augmented by 
Maidſtone 


with it goes 


they uſed to —_ 
round about to be fullered here. This river was 
alſo once fo famous for ſturgeon, that the King, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, had each a duty out of it.“ 
On the ſhores of this river are two caſtles, the 
one at Upnor, and the other at Gillingham, de- 
ſigned 
the fh 


two reaches of the river, and all 
ride above and betwixt Rocheſter- 


t Cockham-wood ; theic art 
greatly neglected, but they would be of eſtential 


ſervice 
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ſervice, ſhould any enemy make ſuch a daring 
attempt upon the Britiſh navy in this river, as the 
Dutch did in 1667 ; but the fort at Sheernefs, the 
new fortifications at Chatham, and our fi 
at ſea, no doubt will be fufficient to deter them 
from giving us the like affront ; for at that time 
the river and coaft being u and there 
being only twelve guns at the ifle of 8 the 
Dutch ſoon diſmounted moſt of them, bo ly failed 
up to Black-Stakes with their whole f RIS and 
ſeven of their biggeſt men of war went 
as Upnor, where they did what miſchief 2 
and on their retiring carried off the Royal Charles, 
a 8 of one hundred guns, burning the 
London others, beſides damaging many ſhi 
that were within the Reach, 5 

We ſhall proceed farther on this river before we 
return to the main road, to give an account of 
Sheerneſs and the iſle of Shepey. The firſt is not 
only a ſtrong fortreſs, but 2 good town with ſeveral 
ſtreets in it, and inhabitants whoſe buſineſs chiefly 
obliges them to refide here. The fortification was 
erected by King Charles II. after the damage the 
Dutch had done in this river as before related; a 
line of heavy cannon commands the mouth of the 
river, threatning deſtruction to the ſtrongeſt enemies 
fleet that ſhall dare to paſs them. 

Here is an office for the officers of the © 
who are often obliged to be at this place for many 
days together, eſpecially in time of war, when the 
rendezvous of the fleet is at the Nore, to fee the fur- 
niſhing every ſhip with military ftores, and to cheque 
the officers of the ſhips in their demands of thoſe 
ſtores, &c. Here is alſo a yard for building ſhips, 
with a dock intended chiefly for repeiring hips i in 
caſe of any ſudden accident. In making icme al- 
terations at Sheerneſs in 1760, a ball was found 
that weighed fixty-four pounds, ſuppoſed to — 

en 
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been fired by the Dutch in their attack as beſore- 
mentioned. 
The e of Shepey, in Saxon Sceapige, i. e. the 
Iſland of Sheep, as probably it was one of the firſt 
in this ki where ſheep was kept, or 
its affording great plenty of theſe uſeful ani- 
mals, It is furrounded with mixed waters of the 
Thames and the Medway on the weſt, with the 
Swale on ſouth, and with the main Ocean on 
eaſt. i 


in great 
and brim- 
It is 


N 
5 


Ike 
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this Ile and Harty, there was anciently 

idge and cauſeway, called Thrembethe Bridge, 
afterwards the Ferry was denominated Tremod 
Ferry. The paſſage over into this iſland, from the 
main land of Kent, is commonly by King's Ferry, 
where a long cable of about one hundred and fifty 
fathoms, being faſtened at each end acroſs the wa- 
ter, ſerves to get over the boat by hand, 


bridge 


ed with it, and humanely, at his own charge, built 
this place to ſhelter othe ·s from the like inconve- 
nience. It will hold about nine or ten perſons. 
There is a tax laid on the marſhes, &c. for the 
maintenance of this ferry, and a houſe for the 


ferry · 
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-keeper, who has ſeveral other advantages, be- 
twenty-four pounds per annum, allowed him 
land occupiers, for which he is obliged to 
travellers over free, on four days 
namely, Palm-Sunday, Whit-Monday, St. 
s-day, and Michaelmas-day, when an — 
ys two-pence, and a foot 
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perquiſite added; which 
is, to dredge for oyſters, within the compaſs of his 
Ferry-loct, which extends one tow's (as they 
term it) i. e. fixty fathoms, on each fide of the 
caſtle. 

The falt-marſhes here have a great number of 
marine plants ng in them, which induce the 
— 1 H iſland in the midſt of 
ſummer, when the plants are in perfection. 

Dueenborough, in this iſland, had its name given 
by Edward III, in honour of Queen Philippa. He 
built a Caſtle here for the defence of the river Med- 
way. In the reign of this king it was very fa- 
mous, as by the ordinances then made re- 
lating to naval affairs; but at preſent it is a miſer- 
able dirty fiſhing-rown ; but has a mayor, alder- 
men, &c. and ĩends two burgeſſes to parliament; 
the chief traders of this town ſeem to be 


alehouſe-keepers and oyſter-catchers, and their votes 
at the election for members of parliament, are the 
principal branch of their ſcandalous traffic; but 
this pernicious practice is not confined to this pet- 


ty borough alone; towns of greater note are juſtly 


branded with this infamous method of ſelling their 
Freedom, as Engliſhmen, and may one day expect 
to ſee, that 1 (their anceſtors gloried in 


and which they baſely vend) fall in the general ruin 
B b b af 
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of their country, a prey to venal ſenators, who owe 
their only merits to their wealth and titles. 


About fix miles from Chatham, is 

Cobbam-ball, a handſome ſeat of the Earl of 
The Houſe is of brick, built by Inigo 

Jones, and moſt of the apartments are ornamented 

with beautiful marble chimney- pieces. It has alſo 

a very noble park. 

At Rainham Church, near Rocheſter, are ſeveral 
monuments of the family of the Earl of Thanet: 
and the ſteeple is reckoned a ſea- mark. 

Six miles from Rainham, is the town of 


Tun fall, near Sitti 
pieces of gold, whic 
concealed in the . any 
John's. They were found by a poor bay, who 
rambling in the coppice, and not — der 
T. . bbw ie rag 


a a _ 
Not far from Sittingbourn, near the road fide, 


it, till 
the 


againſt Edward 
renders it partly not to be ſeen, ei 


burnt it down. Its fituation 


ue port of Dover, and 
ancient a town, that in the 802, it was 
7 al demeſne, and called the K:ng's Little Town, 
and W 

the market is kept on Wednetdays and _— 


— 
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The town is ſituated near the Thames, in a fer- 
tile part of the county, and has a commodious 
creek, to bring in or carry out their goods; and 
the inhabitants have for many years been remark- 
able for being notorious ſmugglers, and greatly 
aſſiſted by the Dutch in their oyſter-boats. The 
trade for oyſters here, with the Dutch, is fo 
as to bring in between two and three thouſand 


pounds ready , from Holland every year. 
The fiſhermen of this town have a law among 


themſelves, by which they are reſtrained, from 
bringing oyſters into the town, but at certain times; 
and in limited quantities: and they have alſo a very 
cuſtom here, not to admit any one to take 
out his freedom, unleſs he be a married man. 

Near Feverſham, at the mouth of this creek called 
the Swale, namely, at Sheineſs, fo called from the 
abundance of oyſter-ſhelis lying here, the ſmack 
in which King James II. embarked for his 
into France, ran on ſhore, and being boarded by 
the aſhermen, the King was taken priſoner : the 
fiſhermen and rabble treated him, even after they 
were told who he was, with the utmoſt indecency, 
uſing his majeſty with ſuch perſonal indignity, and 
ſearching him in ſo rude a manner, that the king 
himſelf ſaid, le was never more apprebenſive of laing 
bis life, than at that time. He was afterwards car- 
ried by them up to the town, where he was not 
more nobly treated for ſome time, till certain neigh- 
bouring . gentlemen of the county came in, who 
underſtood their duty better, by whom he was pre- 
ſerved from farther violence, till coaches and a 
guard came from London, by the Prince of 
Orange's order to conduct him with ſafety and 
freedom to London, where he was much better 


received. | 
On a hill almoſt half a mile weſt of Feverſham, 
and on the oppoſite ſide of the creek, ſtands the 


nunnery, 


1 
nunnery of Davington. It was founded, 
to Lambard and —— by 


about the ſecond year of his reign, for 
and dedicated to Mary Magdalen. But from the 
M. S. collections of Mr. Batteley, and the writings 
of Mr. Hulſe, it appears to have been founded by 
Fulke de Newnham, in the 18th year of 
__—_ A. D. 1153, for the endowment of which 

the church of Newnham. The 
2. IIIA — 
of Davington, and on account 
neſs of their eſtate, the poor nuns of I 


King Stephen was buried in this , 
were his confort Maud and his fon Euftace. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. it is ſaid that the coffin of lead, 
which held the royal body was taken up and fold, 
but the corpſe was thrown into the Thames, and 
taken up by ſome fiſhermen. 

In the ſeventeenthof King Edward the Third, A. D. 


ng themſelves of their neceſſary 
pon the iſſued out his writ to 
che ſheriff of Kent, directing him to make inquiry 
into the revenues poſſeſſed by the nuns, their num- 
ber, and whether the facts ſtated in the petition were 
true. What was the event is no where mentioned. 
This n is ſaid to have never been diffolved, 
but in the twenty ſeventh of Henry the Eighth, to 
have eſcheated to the crown, it being found before 
the eſcheator of the county of Kent, that there were 
rr 
that time; fo it fell to the King, tanguam locum 


fprefanun 
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Nef er difſolutum. 
A who fays, © 


iſler of the general ſuppreſſion of t 
» becauſe (as ] have heard) i it eſ- 


Te RES 
to maintain the faid Sir Thomas Cheyney, and 
is heirs, in the quiet poſſeſſion thereof, againſt all 
perſons whatſoever; his fon, Lord Cheney, in the eighth 
of Elizabeth, conveyed it to Fe/epb Bradburn, who, 
in the tenth of the ſaid alienated it to 

Giles, whoſe ſon, in the twentieth of that Queen, 
fold it to Mr. Edwards. It went with his daughter 
in marriage to ba Boute, of E flex, F iq. and from 
him deſcended to his fon, whoſe daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Boute, carried it to the Rev Mr. Jabn Shirwin, 
from whom it paſſed to his brother's ſon, Mr. William 
Shirwin, of Deptiord; and devolved to his only 
fon, Mr. John Shirwin, 'who dying lately, it became 
the property of his ſen, a minor. 
The church, or chapel ferves ſtill as ſuch for the 
pariſhioners , it is ſmall, but has the appearance of 
great antiquity, having the arches of its doors and 
windows circular ; that of the chief entrance is de- 
corated with ornaments in the Saxon tile ; to ĩt there 
was a covered way from the monaſtery, ſo that the 
nuns could repair to it without going out of doors. 
The front of the houſe was part of the antient build- 
ing. It is now converted into a farm houſe, for 
which purpoſe it has been repaired, and the preſent 
windows put in; but the marks, where the old 
ones were, are ſtill diſtinguiſhable. The only re- 
mains, beſides theſe, are a part of the cloiſter, 
neatly cieled with wood, and on the ſouth- ſide the 
great hall a refectory. All the other buildings 


having 
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place ſo noted as Canterbury, and 
which furniſhes ſufficient matter of inelf for a whole 


FE 
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ftands, 
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hundred years before 
this is pretty certain, from Antoninus s 
Itinerary, the Romans reſided here fifty years before 
is nativity. As for tokens of this high antiquity, 
though they are partly to be found, as druid's heads, 

the ancient braſs wrapons of the Celts, &c. yet 

Roman remains are here every where met with in 


abundance. 
The 
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except 
about St. Mildred and thot: 
undoubtedly their work ; the 


ed to more than a mile and three quarters ; but W. 
and H. Doidge in 1752, makes it leſs. 
We ſhall take notice of ſome of the gates at 
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| Burgate, on the road to Sandwich, Deal and the 
Downs, was new-built, according to Somner, about 
1475 | 

St. George's Gate is built in imitation of Weſt- 
gate, and alſo called Newingate ; this gate, Burgate, 
and Weſtgate, have the arms of the archbiſhop on. 
them, to which he ſucceeded after the reſtoration : 
it is probable, therefore, that he in a great meaſure 
— the miſchief done here by the puritans in 
1648. 


The Caſtle is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt fide of 
the city, within its walls, from which it is diftant 
about fifty-feet, yet part of the Caſtle- yard (accord- 
ing to Sommer) is out of its juriſdiction. The ſite, 
together with the yard and ditches, contain four 
acres and one rood of land; though the exact time 
when this caſtle was built, is not known; it ſeems, 
the general opinion at preſent, to have been erected 
about the time of William the Conqueror. . 
The ancient paſſage from the city lay over a 
bridge, and beyond that through a gate, built at 
the entrance of the caſtle- yard or court; this gate 
had a porter or keeper ; for in the crown rolls, the 
fifteenth of Edward II. it is mentioned, that one 
Savage, of this gate, was tried, for forcibly 
ſeizing the daughter of Hamen Treudberſ, carrying 
her by force and arms to the ſaid caſtle, and therein 
detaining her upwards of eight days. | 

At preſent little of the out- works, except their 
toundation, are remaining; but the body of the 
caſtle, though much ruined, is ſtill Zanding, built 
of rough ſtone, ſtrengthened at the angle with coins 
and is nearly ſquare, each external fide being divided 
into ſeveral ſtories, and having many ſmall windows 
irregularly placed ; theſe have fome circular arches, 
ornamented with indented work like thoſe of 
Rocheſter Caftle. 


Ca c Ther- 


taking it down ; when Dr. Gray, a phyſician 
of this town, in order to preſerve ſo venerable a piece 
of antiquity, undertook to fu it at his own 

and built the wall for that . 

51 nine inches 
e 
wall, but a nich is left, in which is a bench, the 
breadth of its ing at the top of the pier is twelve 
feet ſix inches; the height of the gate meaſured on 
the outſide of the wall, is from the crown of the arch 
to the ground, thirteen feet three inches. 

To proceed regularly in our ſurvey of Canter. 
bury, we ſhall firſt take notice of the remarkables in 
the ſuburbs, and then conduct our readers through 
the city, beginning with the road that leads into it, 
through St. George's Gate, not far from which flood 
the nunnery of Sr. Sepulchre's, the gates of which 
are ſtill remaining; it was founded by Archbiſhop 
Anſelm, and conſiſted of a lady prioreſs, and five 
veiled black nuns. One of theſe was Elizabeth 
Barton, called the Holy Maid of Kent, in King 
Hency VIIIch's time, who being tutored by ſome 


plices ſuffered death. 
Eaſt of St. in the road to Dover, is 
St. Lawrence (the feat of the heirs of the 


rning at the ſouth-caſt corner of St. Au- 
guſtineꝰs monaſtery brings us to St. Martin's church, 
which ſtands on the fide of a hill, a little more than 
een. it is looked upon 
to be one of the oldeſt ſtructures of its kind, in the 


At the end of Northgate-ftreet is Jeſus Hoſpital, 
| called Boys's, from Sir Jobs Boys, the 
founder, for eight poor men and four poor women; 
he died in 1612, and has a monument in the 


(whole ruins are there) had over the door at the weſt 
end of it, a handſome old arch, which was taken 


St. John's Hoſpital, founded in 1084, by the laſt- 
mentioned Archbiſhop. 

St. Radegund's Bath, is a fine ſpring built over 
and fitted for cold bathing; the baſon or bath 
itſelf being twenty feet long, eleven feet wide, and 
from — to four feet deep. 

To the left without Northgate, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable object that claims our curioſity in the 
whole ſuburb, and paſſing through a little gate 
called 2 otton's Green, we have a view of "the 
great gate of St. Auguſtine's Monaſtery. 

WA — Monaſtery, built by Auguſtine the 
monk, who was ſtiled the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, 
and obtained from Ethelbert, a certain piece of 

ound, and with the aſſiſtance of the ing he 
Puh this abbey, and dedicated it to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, but St. Dunſtan afterwards dedicated it 
a-new, to the honour of the holy apoſtles and St. 

Auguſtine, in 978, from whence it took the preſent 
name. 

Mr. Semner aſcribes the Gtuation of it without the 
City walls, to its being deſigned by the King and 
the Archbiſhop, as a place of ſepulchre for them 
and their ſucceſſors, as by very ancient cuſtom the 
ſepulchres of the dead were placed by the fides of the 
* — of which there are examples without 
number in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. 

The front of the abbey was to the weſt, and be- 
fore the principal gate of it is a ſmall ſquare towards 

Broad. tiert and the cathedral. Great part of this 
monaſtery was deſtroyed at the ſuppreſſion, a con- 
ſiderable part of it now remains ſtanding. The 
wall of the monaſtery incloſes about fixteen acres ; 
befides which, it had an almon ry without its gate, 
which ſtill retains its name, and ſome tokens of its 
antiquity ; the moſt obſervable of which is Ethel- 
bert's tower, the whole north fide of which is fallen 
to the ground, Mr. Somner ſuppoſes it built about 


ihe 
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the 1647, and gives his reaſons fi 
ſo, but when on his tecond thoughts, and 
act ſurvey, (as Mr. Batteley quotes him 
own manulcript additions) he calls it a hollow 
piece throughout, and unvaulted, or without 
arch caſt over from the bottom to the top, he is 
ſtrangely miſtaken ; for there is — an arched 
vault at this day, about twenty- five 
ground, and to "an appearance as o x the 
the building. Above this we ſee, that each of the 
corner towers, on the north fide, had a fair newel 
ſtair-caſe ro the top of the tower, and that corbels 
were left for — at different ſtories of the 
building. | 
What the dimenſions of the old abbey church 
were, can hardiy be traced with any degree of cer- 
tainty ; the welt fide of Ethelbert's tower, being 


his 


church. At fixry-fix feet ſouth of this tower, is a 
very maſſive ruin, of a threatening appearance, which 
has ſome tokens of its having been built at the 
ſouth-weſt corner of the church to anſwer that of 
Echelbert at the north-weſt ; if fo, we may believe, 
this was the weſt front of the church, poſſibly with 
a handſome porch, of which nothing is now to be 
ſeen. On viewing carefully the eaſt fide of Ethel- 
bert's tower, two grooves, or chaſings, are to be 
teen (one thirty, the other forty-two feet from the 
ground) cut in the ſtone-work to receive the ſkirts, 
or fluſhings, of the lead, when the roof was cover. 
ed; the 25 determines very exactly the height and 
breadth of the north fide ifle, and tome of the north 
wall is ſtanding, to a height above that of the old 
arches. The le of the other chaſing, ſhews ex- 
actly what Ga pitch of the main roof ; and 


tom theſe circumſtances, an artiſt may nearly de- 
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| him, 


mad 


aſtery were ſhut again 
laced on a hill juſt by, 


to deliver up their keys. 


It is faid, when Henry VIII. ſeized the religious houſes, 
of cannon p 


the gates of this mon 
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Sunday, and was magnificently entertained, witfs 
all her attendants, and a yu concourſe of other 
company, by Archbiſhop Parker, on her Birth-day, 
kept at his palace. King Charles I. is faid to have 
conſummated his marriage here, with the Princeſs 
Henrietta of France, on June 13, 1625, whom he 
met at Dover, and married at Canterbury the ſame 
day. Mary, the Dowager of Lord Wotton, made 
this her refidence during the great rebellion, 
when ſhe was " 12 8 by the 
ufurping powers. King Charles II. here 
alſo, on his paſſing through this city at his reſto- 
ration. It has ever ſince that retained the name of 
Lady Wotton's Palace, and the ſquare, called Lady 
Wotton's Green. She died here about the time of 
the reſtoration, and left four daughters, co-heireſſes, 
the of whom, Anne, was married to Sir 
Edward Hales, of Woodchurch in Kent, Bart. and 
her huſband this eſtate. In their deſcen- 
dants it has continued to Sir Edward Hales, of St. 
Stephen's, (or Hackington) the preſent owner. 
were. Catbedral. 1 — fabric is cer- 
tainly antiquity, deſerves particular 
attention Er ie beauty and magnificence. Some 
authorities ſeem to confirm the erection of this ſtruc- 
ture to the year 596, in the reign of King Ethel 
bert, While others ſay it was built by King Lucius, 
the firſt Chriſtian King of the Britons. 
——_ enter the cathedral and its precinct, through 
princi a very goodly ſtrong and 
| — — in the year Por as ap- 
pears by the following inſcription, in capitals, on 
the cornice, a little above the arch 
* Hoc Opus CconSTRUCTUM EST Anno Domini 
MILLESIMO QUINGENTISSIMO DECIMO SEPTIMO.” 
Age has ſomewhat effaced theſe words, though 
they are legible enough with a little attention. 
Paſſing 
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ids of ſtone above them, adorned with pin- 
nacles and enriched with carving and pilding, the 
middle one efpecially, which has a projecti 
ſo wide = tn ent ever the el RE HRT, 


The roof is very cieled, archwiſe in 


framed in a well-fancied pat- 
tern, adorned with eſcutcheons and flowers, carved, 


painted and gilt. 
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from me, to have it put to that uſe immediately; 
the prefbyteriatis don't get it, perhaps others 
will; whom you may like worſe. And this is now 
the conſtanx uſe of ir. 


and beauty of the ſtructure. In the north- 
weſt corner of the body, under the Arundel-ſteeple, 
we ſee within a partition the Conſiſlory court; but 
what more attracts our attention is the font, of 
which Biſhop Kexnet, gives the following account. 
* When the beautiful tont in the nave of this cathe- 
dral, (built by the right Rev. Jobn Warner, Biſhox 
of Rocheſter. late — of 8 
conſecrated by Jab, Lord Biſhop of Oxon, 1636), 
was pulled down and the materials carried away by 
the rabble, Mr. Somner enquired with great diligence 
for all the ſcattered pieces, bought them up at his 
own charge, kept them fafe till the King's return, 
and then delivered them to that worthy biſhop, 
who re-edified his font, and made it a new beauty of 
| holineſs, 
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Eft ſacer intra locus, venerabilis atque beatus, 

Preſul ubi ſanfins Thomas «ft martyrizatus. 

Two monuments ornament the north 
wall of this iſle, one of Archbiſhop Peckham under 
an arch, which as well as the piers that ſupport ir, 
has been adorned with carving and gilding ; at the 
feet of this is a larger and more lofty one of Arch- 
biſhop Warham, who lies here in a chapel of his 
own erecting for that purpoſc. If 

There is a large window above theſe 
once very rich in coloured glaſs, and accordingly a 
fine ſubject for the godly to work upon. The fol- 
lowing account of it is taken from that of Richard 
Culmer, (commonly called Blue Dick, but — | 
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